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THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF ARCHITECTS 
adopted a resolution at its Lisbon meeting that a module of 
10 cm. or 4 in. be internationally advocated. p. 702 

THE MONOPOLIES COMMISSION are to examine the 
arrangements in the industry concerned with the semi-manu- 
facture of copper and certain other non-ferrous metals. p. 703 

THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL is to employ archi- 
lects in private practice to carry out works required under 
Part III of the National Assistance Act, 1948. p. 709 

4 MIDLANDS rating panel has decided that a builder’s site huts 
are assessable for rates. p. 710 

NEW TRADITION (prefabricated) housing must now conform 


0 ordinary tendering procedure, states a MOHLG ete 
Dp. 


en 
—- 








RENTS and REPAIRS 


[S the Queen’s Speech at the opening of Parliament on 
~ Tuesday the Government announced their intention of 
latroducing legislation “ to facilitate the repair and improve- 
ment of existing houses by local authorities and private 
owners.” Fuller details were given in a White Paper issued 

er the same day.* Owners of rent-controlled houses are to 

allowed an increase in the permitted rent in order to enable 
them to keep their property in a better state of repair, and there 
8 to be a scheme of grants to enable local authorities to 
Purchase houses and to carry out major repairs which could 


no eonably be paid for by the landlord out of current 
me, 


There can be no doubt as to the necessity and urgency of 
measures. The reports on house maintenance which 
* “Houses . 





The Next Step.” H.M.S.O., 9d. net. (Summarised on p. 719.) 


were so opportunely published last week by the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government and the Department of 
Health for Scotland show that the cost of repairs has increased 
to such an extent that landlords cannot be expected to main- 
tain their properties out of the present rents. The report on 
the cost of house maintenance in England and Wales, drawn 
up by the Girdwood Committee, shows that the cost of repairs 
in Grade A districts in April, 1953, was 316 compared with 
100 in 1939. (The increase in lower graded districts 
would be rather larger because of the proportionately greater 
increase in wages in these districts.) The Scottish report 
gives figures for 1952 and shows that the index of cost of 
repairs then was 273-274 as compared with 100 in 1939. 
In comparing these figures with those for England and Wales 
account must be taken ef the increase in wages in February, 
1953, and it must also be borne in mind that Scottish land- 
lords are subject to owners’ rates—a burden which is not 
suffered south of the Border. 


The Girdwood figures are based on inquiries made from a 
number of local authorities, and from some of the larger 
property owners who had comparative records of i 
in 1939 and since the war. Some of these larger owners 
employed their own maintenance staff, and those who did not 
were able to obtain for themselves the advantage of entering 
into sizeable contracts. The smaller owner, on the 
other hand, is not in a position to do this, and usually makes 
use of jobbing builders and self-employed tradesmen. The 
Girdwood Committee endeavoured to bear this factor in 
mind in drawing up the estimates of maintenance costs. The 
Committee do not say what weight they gave to this factor, 
but it is hardly likely to have been overestimated since a very 
substantial proportion of the rent-controlled houses are owned 
by small landlords. If an accurate weighting could be given 
to this factor, it would probably mean that the Girdwood 
figure of 316 for 1953 maintenance costs is an underestimate. 


It is interesting to notice, however, that the Girdwood 
figure is rather higher than the index number compiled by 
the Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors : this index in 
November last stood at 293. But, as the Girdwood Com- 
mittee explain, they have adopted a higher ratio of labour to 
materials than did the RICS. The Girdwood calculations 
are based on a ratio of labour to materials in 1939 of 73 to 
27, whereas the RICS ratio for 1939 was 62 to 38. re- 
sumably, too, the Girdwood figure is affected by the wage 
increase of February last.) This high proportion of labour 
to materials is one of the most significant facts emerging from 
the Girdwood report. It compares with a proportion of 
labour to materials on new housebuilding in 1939 of 34 to 66. 
The reasons for the much higher proportion of labour on main- 
tenance work are not far to seek; in maintenance there is 
much more preparatory work such as removing defective 
materials and in refixing, adjusting or reusing existing 
materials ; moreover in small repairs there is much more time 
lost in travelling to the job. implications of this high 
proportion of labour need thinking out; they present an 
obvious challenge to the building trades’ operatives in pressing 
new wage claims, but also stress the uneconomic nature of 
small property holdings. 

The Scottish report, though less detailed if its analyses 
of repair costs, deals with some aspects of the problem not 
covered by the Girdwood report. The Scottish report shows 
that the average increase in management costs for privately 
owned houses was 29 per cent., whilst the cost of managing 
local authority dwellings showed ‘increases ranging from 70 
to 295 per cent. (It would be useful to have comparable 
figures for England and Wales.) Insurances for private 
owners had increased by some 65 per cent. The report also 
deals with the matter of owners’ rates which are peculiar to 
Scotland, but the full effect of the increases in this item may 
not be wholly apparent to the English reader. For instance, 
the report says that in Glasgow owners’ rates have increased 
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by 10 per cent. since 1939, but it does not mention the increase 
in owners’ rates since 1914. This is of great importance in 
the case of old controlled houses: the effect of increases in 
owners’ rates since 1914 is such as to have very nearly wiped 
out the benefit of the.40 per cent. increase in the rent of this 
class of houses which was permitted after the first World War. 
In the case of old controlled houses, Glasgow property owners 
have to meet the increased cost of repairs out of an income 
only 5 per cent. in money terms above that received in 1914. 


It is obvious therefore that a substantial increase in con- 
trolled rents is necessary if tenanted houses are to be kept in 
proper repair. The Scottish Committee estimate this increase 
at 42 per cent. in net income to the landlord. The Girdwood 
Committee did not attempt any such increase and were careful 
to point out that their figure of 316 merely indicated the cost 
of doing the same amount of maintenance work as was done in 
1939 ; it does not take into account changes in cost due to the 
increased age of houses and the need to make good the deteri- 
oration which took place during the war years. In many 
cases, these factors must raise the cost of repair to a very 
considerable extent. There must be a great number of cases 
in which the landlord needs not so much an increase in rent 
as a lump sum in order to carry out an extensive programme of 
reconditioning almost immediately. 


At last week’s National Housing and Town Planning 
Conference the chairman, Councillor H. M. Pattinson, of 
Plymouth, said that there must be something like six million 
people now living in houses not capable of being repaired at 
reasonable expense. That is the background against which 
the Government’s proposals should be judged. It is to be 
hoped that neither party advantage nor prejudice against 
landlords will be used to stir up opposition. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


SOME presidential addresses are more remarkable for what 

they omit than for what they say, but that cannot be 
said of the one that members of the RIBA had the pleasure of 
listening to on Tuesday evening. Mr. Robertson covered a 
wide field. He not only dealt critically with certain tendencies 
in contemporary design (agreeably for many and no doubt 
provocatively for others) but came to grips with a number of 
thorny subjects; notably, the suggestion that architects 








LMBA PRIZE PRESENTATION. 
Bishop of London (Dr. 7. W. C. Wand, PC, DD) presenting the 
LMBA Silver Medal for Masonry to #. E. Wakley at the prize- 
giving ceremony held in Goldsmiths’ Hall, EC, on Monday after- 


Seen above is the Lord 


noon. The platform party is shown on facing page and a report 


of proceedings is on page 710. 
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should quit their professional status and engage in commerce - 
the adequacy of their technical knowledge ; specialist con. 
sultants and their fees ; architectural publicity ; and private 
vis-a-vis official practice. On all these and other controversial 
subjects Mr. Robertson spoke plainly and with characteristic 
level-headedness. 


To the suggestion of a contemporary that architects 
should “‘ step out boldly into the commercial world,” he gave 
a convincing answer when he said that architects as a bulwark 
against malpractice would soon disappear if they tied them. 
selves irrevocably to commercial interests and abandoned 
their independent status. Nor would he accept the flattering 
conception from the same source of the architect as a modern 
“ Master Builder,” an omnicompetent technological superman 
—an impossible being who can exist only in the imaginations 
of those who have scant knowledge of the complex processes 
of modern building. Nevertheless, the need to employ 
specialists must often be a source of embarrassment to the 
architect with difficult clients (is there such a thing as an 
easy one ), and it is not surprising that the method of employ- 
ing commercial firms, by which the designing fee is included 
with the estimate for the work, is sometimes preferred to the 
engagement of independent professional consultants. Archi- 
tecture in some of its categories is becoming increasingly 
dependent on structural engineering, and new techniques 
such as prestressed and shell cencrete demand specialist 
services of a very high order. How are they best to be 
employed ? 


Mr. Robertson dealt at some length with the problem. He 
saw no prospect here for the American type of “ package 
service,’ with everything provided, including design, and 
declared his preference for efficient collaboration of specialists 
in all sections of building work. On the delicate question of 
fees, he developed the interesting suggestion that buildings 
might be classified in categories, and graduated all-in fees 
charged to include all necessary consultants. This might 
well commend itself to clients, and the idea deserves to be 
carefully studied. One possible solution Mr. Robertson did 
not touch on, and that is partnerships, particularly between 
architects and structural engineers. Where practices are large 
enough to justify them, they might be found to be the most 
economical and satisfactory form of collaboration in the long 
run and in the best interests of all parties. 


Dealing with the domestic affairs of the Institute, Mr. 
Robertson pointed out that the increase in the number of 
salaried and official architects had been fairly steady, and they 
now number more than half the membership. This may seem 
to suggest the ultimate elimination of the private architect, 
but such a fear is, in our view, unduly pessimistic. The official 
architect is undoubtedly here to stay, and he is doing excellent 
work ; but while the private enterprise system of this country 
continues (and it is essential to our survival) there must always 
be a large sphere of activity for the private architect. With 
improving economic conditions and greater freedom to build, 
that sphere should present more and better opportunities 
than are found at present. In the meantime, as Mr. Robert- 
son suggested, it is desirable to keep private architects alive 
and flourishing, and they should share to a reasonable extent 
in the programmes of the State ; that, in fact, is a policy which 
is already in being and might be more fully pursued. 


Mr. Robertson’s paper contains many more points of 
interest than we have space to comment on. some may 
regret that he made no reference to the work of the Joint 
Committee on Tendering Procedure, of which he 's ‘ 
chairman. The matter is still in a sense sub judice, and is one 
in which the profession is only jointly concerned. Never” 
theless, a discreet lifting of a corner of the curtain might have 
been possible. The omission of this, however, in no Wa 
detracts from the value of a thoughtful and stimulating address, 
which will get the careful study it deserves. 
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NOTES & NEWS 


UA SCHOOL REPORT 


i ip bem to UNESCO of the School 
Construction Committee of the Inter- 
national Union of Architects (of which 
Mr. C. H. Aslin, V-PRIBA, was the 
United Kingdom member) has been 
published and is summarised in this issue. 
That British educational procedure and 
school building methods should so fre- 
quently be quoted as examples to be 
studied is gratifying but should not be 
taken as meaning that school architects 
in this country have nothing to learn 
from it; on the contrary, a number of 
first principles outlined are well worth 
re-study, notably those concerned with 
the scale of the buildings, lighting, 
ventilation and design. ‘“‘ Architecture,” 
the report reminds us, “‘ must be physic- 
aly in proportion to the child,’’ while 
later, on the subject of introducing 
children to art, it is stated that “it is 
essential that decorative works have their 
origin in the life of a child . . . must be 
concerned and designed for the child and 
not for the adult’s conception of the 
child. The outlook of a child is not 
always childish.”” This report, which is 
preliminary to further work, repays study. 


CASSON’S PUPPETS 


IT WOULD BE EASY to dismiss Sir Hugh 
Casson’s presidential address to the 
Architectural Association as being no 
more than a superbly hilarious turn which 
kept a packed house at 34, Bedford- 
square on October 28 rocking with 
laughter for close on an hour. It is unlikely, 
however, that any who listened to the 
description of his five architectural pup- 
pets will have fallen into the trap of 

that wisdom must always wear 
‘solemn face, or that because a pool can 
reflect moonshine the waters may not be 
deep. These five puppets—named by 
their author, Boyes Voyces, Miles Adrift, 
Frank William Speke, Roger Graffis and 
Wintercoats—were put through their paces 
with something akin to fatherly affection, 
which made it more easy for the archi- 
tects among the audience to identify 
themselves, a little ruefully, perhaps, with 
one Or more of the characters. 

If the President had in mind to suggest 
that architects should take their art but 
— themselves seriously, then he bril- 
antly reached his objective, and the 
Peer of his talk, given elsewhere, is 
a the estate agents say) unreservedly 
commended 


MODULAR ¢ ‘O-ORDINATION 


Tue British STANDARDS INSTITUTION 
appointed to its technical staff Mr. 
hae Martin, ARIBA, who was formerly 
ree Eenect s department of the Hert- 
will ire County Council. Mr. Martin 
al work as a member of the building 
on of BSI, and his duties will be to 
an investigation into the application 
oe ge co-ordination to building 
wid ce. The BSI will co-operate closely 
the Building Research Station, 

“Mr. Martin’s work will be to carry 
es * aoe of further investiga- 
BST and practical experiment which the 
committee on modular co-ordination 
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THE LORD MAYOR (Sir Rupert De La Bére) addressing London Master Builders’ 

Association members and prizewtnners at the prize presentation on Monday afternoon. 

Others on the platform (left to right) are Sir Frederick Handley Page, Mr. D. E. 

Woodbine Parish, the Lord Bishop of London, Mr. Gerald Hill (President LMBA), 

the Prime Warden the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths (Mr. Charles Biggs) and 
Mr. R. S. Williams (senior vice-president LMBA). 





considered necessary before any firm 
conclusions could be reached on the 
subject. The report of that committee 
was published in 1951 as B.S. 1708. 


STUDENTS’ PLANNING GROUP 
Tue Stupents’ PLANNING Group of 

the Town and Country Planning Associa- 

tion was started in 1948 to bring together 


those studying for professions or occu- 
pations concerned with planning. Its 








COMING EVENTS 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 9 


RICS.—Presidential address by Mr. G. A. Coombe 

FRICS. 12, Great George-street, SW1. 5.30 p.m. 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 10 

LMBA (SouTH-EASTERN AREA).—Area prize-giving 
to technical college students. “ Black Prince,’ 
Rochester-way, Bexley. 1 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 11 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Talk by Mr. 
Frederick Gibberd, FRIBA, on buildings at London 

. $4, Bedford-square, WC1. 6 p.m. 

LMBA (CENTRAL AREA No. 1).—Luncheon at which 
Mr. Gerald A. Hill, president, and Mr. G. H. A. Hughes , 
OBE, FRICS, director, will be present. Derry and 
Toms’ Restaurant, High-street, Kensington, W8. 


1 p.m. > 

ROVAL SANITARY INSTITUTE.—Discussion on Air 
Pollution and the London Fog of December, 1952. 
90, Buckingham Palace-road, SW1. 2.30 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF HEATING AND VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS.—Symposium on ventilation of industrial 
buildings. Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 
Storey’s Gate, SW1. 2.30-5 and 6.30-8 p.m. 

British INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT.—Annual 
conference, Harrogate. Continuing until November 14. 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 12 

STUDENTS’ PLANNING Group.— Some Aspects of 
Survey in Civic Design,” by Mr. Max Lock, FRIBA, 
MTPI. 28, King-street, WC2. 6.30 p.m. 

INSTITUTE OF Hovstnc.—*“ Maintenance Problems— 
Third Edition,” by Mr. F W. Fitz, ARICS, County 
Hall, SE1. 7 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS.—“ Different 
Types of Wharves and Maritime Structures Recently 
Executed in France,” by Mr. L. P. Brice. 11, Upper 
Belgrave-street, SW1. ; i 

ENGINEERS’ GUILD.—Discussion on ““The Engineers 
Guild—Its Purpose and Value.” Caxton Hall, West- 
minster, SW1. 6 p.m. 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 13 

BIRMINGHAM AND Five Counties AA.—“ Soil 
Mechanics in the Building Industry,” by Mr. M. W. 
Leonard, AMICE, AMIMechE. Royal Birmingham 
Society of Artists’ Galleries, New-street, Birmingham. 
6 p.m. 
Society or CHEMIcaL INDUSTRY.—Symposium on 
cathodic protection. Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
Savoy-place, WC2. 9.45 a.m. 


activities are arranged by an independent 
committee of students, representing the 
various schools, colleges and other edu- 
cational institutions in London and its 
membership imcludes  agriculturists, 
architects, economists, engineers, geo- 
graphers, landscape designers, planners, 
sociologists, surveyors, etc. 

The programme of meetings arranged 
for the autumn and winter months of 
1953/54 includes many eminent speakers. 
Mr. Peter Self, BA(Oxon), opened the 
session recently with a paper on “ Plan- 
ning for the Lecation of Industry.” 
During the next few months among 
other lecturers will be Mr. Peter Scott, 
BSc, MICE, Professor Gardner-Medwin, 
BArch, FRIBA, MTPI, and Mr. T. F. 
Bird, Under-Secretary, Ministry of Trans- 
port and Civil Aviation, speaking on 
subjects varying frém ““ The Volta River 
Project in the Gold Coast” to “ The 
Problems of Aerodrome Development.”’ 
Full particulars of programme and meet- 
ings can be obtained from the Secretary, 
Students’ Planning Group, 28, King- 
street, London, WC2. 


PROFESSIONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Messrs. MARTIN SHEFFIELD AND Bristow, chartered 
quantity surveyors, of 29, Sackville-street, Piccadilly, 
London, W1, and of Ndola, Northern have 
opened a further branch office at 8/9, Cannon-street, 
Dover, Kent (tel.: Dover 447). 


FROM “ THE BUILDER” OF 1853 
Saturday, November 5, 1853 


PROPOSED PURCHASE OF SOUTHWARK- 
BRIDGE FOR THE City.—The Bridge 
Estates Committee lately reported to the 
Common Council that the proprietors of 
Southwark-bridge still require 300,000/. 
for the property, and that it was not 
advisable to negotiate further about it. 
The council, however, have referred back 
this report to the committee to ascertain 
as to the durability of the bridge, and to 
continue the negotiation with the bridge 
directors. © ti: 
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THE BUILDER 


Mr. Howard Robertson’s Inaugural Address 


E PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHI- 

TECTS, Mr. Howard M. Robertson, MC, ARA, SADG, gave his address to 

inaugurate the new session at 66, Portland-place, Wt, on Tuesday evening last. “ On 
this occasion,” he said, ‘‘ I am permitted to speak as an individual.” 


First, I want to speak about the sort of 
architecture which represents the main 
stream of our present-day output. By 
that I mean the buildings which rank for 
illustration in our technical Press and 
architectural books. Broadly speaking, 
it ranges from the Neo-Georgian to those 
buildings which are abreast of all up-to- 
the-minute developments here and abroad. 
To come straight to the point, I feel that 
our contemporary buildings for all sorts 
of purposes risk to become too much alike 
in their expression ; the same formula for 
design, employing the same motives, 
basic forms, and treatment of facade 
in mass and detail is widely applied to 
all problems. Of course, variations of 
treatment exist in plenty, and size and 
bulk play their part. But, broadly speak- 
ing, the buildings for various purposes are 
getting to resemble each other astonish- 
ingly, and so is the work of many archi- 
tects whose basic thinking is on rational 
parallel lines. This applies both to the 
Neo-Georgians and the extremists. Each 
in their category are acquiring the family 
face. In many architectural schools the 
same thing happens, but to a more extreme 
degree; though, of course, the Neo- 
Georgian trend is in many of the Schools 
practically non-existent. 


What has happened becomes, I think, 
more apparent when one looks back at 
the work of the more distant past, parti- 
cularly on the spot and not in photographs. 
There one sees that the best old work 
reveals immense personality, a character 
developed in the handling’ and treatment 
of form which springs from some deep 
root of feeling about architectural art. 
Great daring and technique ate often 
exhibited, and risks were taken that are 
truly surprising in relation to the methods, 
materials, and the resources of the epoch. 
But the technique was not as a rule the 
mainspring of inspiration, and was seldom 
flaunted for its own sake. 'The designers 
of those buildings felt something and felt 
it deeply. ‘They had a certain grandeur 
in their approach, even to quite small 
things. 


They had something of what a born 
orator or a preacher possesses, an ability 
to touch the chords and stir the emotions, 
the sort of basic warmth which is found in 
the musi¢,@f the favourite classic com- 
posers. , Perhaps the gift.was there sub- 
consciously, absorbed from the spirit 
of the those people lived in. But, 
however it came to exist, this ability to 
make the form and treatment of buildings 
communicate an emotion, a sensation, has 
indubitably ‘been present in all great 
periods. And it is something quite 
different from the astonishment and 
wonder of a great engineering enterprise 
and achievement, although it is in some 
cases allied to it. 








- subject is a vast one. 


I believe these great successes of the 
past move people to-day in a genuine way, 
and not merely because the buildings are 
old. They say something in stone and 
brick to which people instinctively respond. 
These buildings very often come to be 
beloved by anyone ing from anti- 
quarians to our latest Royal Gold Medallist 
who has proclaimed himself at heart a 
traditionalist. 

Clearly there must have been economic 
troubles in those days as well as now, 
though perhaps both Church and State 
and the great patrons were willing to 
stretch a point where our own Ministries 
and local authorities would merely whistle 
the treasurer out of his kennel to bite the 
architect on the leg. In other words, 
we cannot claim that a certain brittleness, 
uniformity and desiccation which show 
signs of attacking our contemporary arch- 
tecture are entirely due to lack of funds, 
though austerity has certainly bred a habit 
of mind which is comfortably defensible. 


Through over-stressing of engineering, 
false pride in structure, over-anxiety to 
follow; my latest leader, reluctance to draw 
upon the great and rich vocabulary of 
form and surface of the past, we risk to 
produce an architecture which will finally 
cease to attract the public, and will be 
respected chiefly for its neatness and 
tidiness—the very qualities which can be 
found in a well designed mechanism. 
Fine qualities, but in architecture insuf- 
ficient. 


NEED FOR A THEME 


By and large, people seem always to 
seek in music a theme, and never cease 
to love a tune; let all of us architects 
remember that. If the young architect 
can discover what it is that lies at the core 
of the vitality of the best work of the past 
and the present, he will be much further 
advanced than he would by wobbling 
between the rigidities of Chicago and the 
latest extravagances from Brazil. The 
It should properly 
be included in the “‘ Delight” section of 
a theory-treatise. 


And so, having scattered these thoughts 
to the winds, I now pass from architecture 
to architectonics, from the art itself to the 
system and some of the many things which 
control our professional life. * Pro- 
fessional.’’ I have used the word autb- 
matically. But there are people, import- 
ant people, who would invite us to quit 
our professional status. and step boldly 
out into the commercial world. There has 
been considerable speaking and writing 
on this subject, and some of you may have 
read and remembered an able article in 
The Economist of July 25 last, entitled 
“The Architect’s Dilemma.” In this 
article the writer says that “the idea of 
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the architect as standing between the 
owner and the builder is of doubtful 
relevance to the needs of a new age.” He 
also says that “‘ to reassert his leadership, 
it is held, the architect must again become 
the master builder, a man with a technical 
training adequate to make him practical 
and at home in modern technical develop. 
ments.”’ 


I believe that the first thesis is unsound 
because it is premised on the idea that this 
is, in fact, a new age, whereas, I think it 
is only a stage in the usual evolution, 
accelerated no doubt, but not necessarily 
demanding the abandonment of funda- 
mental principles which in this particular 
case are the very basis of our service to the 
community. Sound principles, in archi- 
tecture or in business, are established by 
long experience of trial and error. Attacks 
on these principles are never dormant. 
But if we are convinced of their sound- 
ness, we would be mistaken to abandon 
them because we thought the world had 
changed. Superficially it may have ; but 
fundamentally the professional classes 
have always stood for trust in accordance 
with inviolable codes. Architects as a 
bulwark against malpractice would soon 
disappear if they tied themselves irre- 
vocably to commercial interests and 
abandoned their independent status. 


This is not to say that the field within 
which we. work should be unduly circum- 
scribed. We should be in a position to 
render the fullest service to industry and 
commerce as well as to our normal clients. 
The means for achieving this, within the 
framework of our basic principles, is 4 
matter for sympathetic examination indi- 
vidually and by our Institute. If the 
principle is right, we should be able to 
find a way, and we. must adapt ourselves. 
But not to the extent of throwing over- 
board our ethical charter. 


On the second point of The Economust, 
the architect becoming again the master 
builder, the man with the adequate tech- 
nical training, one might reply that nowa- 
days there is no such person as the moe 
builder. There are impressive firms 0 
contractors, organisations with discs ¢ 
the top, keen-faced men in bowlers / 
way down, and at the base huge teams 0 
men who dig, run miniature railways, a0 
operate the bulldozers and those ence 
that claw up a whole tree and deposit : 
just where the architect one memes 
before was standing. The nearest — 
idealised master builder is probably r 
smaller family concern, or the all-roun' 
country builder. 


THE LURE OF WORDS 


“ Master builders” to-day ' 
men embracing many departments. 
architect is at their service, if - y — 
No, single man in the master buiucl 
iidives everything about the | sy eo 
strength of such firms, apart from t i if ae 
is the quality of the directors ane ‘" a. 
ees. These firms are business 0:72" “; 
that build ; it is their life-time ag a 
takes all their time. They are we 
do architects’ work, and they kr “ signed 
more can architects do their work. Design 
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‘n building practice could confuse the 
Se ert Aiows from dreamers who 
are bemused by the lure of the very words 
“Master Builder” and the visions they 
conjure up. : 
To turn to the point of the architect and his 
adequate technical knowledge, the real facts 
ae that no single architect could possibly 
retain, even if he could absorb, the full range 
of present-day techniques. But the archi- 
tect, vis-d-vis his client, is a man with a 
balanced firm behind him. In that architect’s 
house are many architects of varied qualifi- 
ations. That is where the strength lies, 
euctly as it does with the builders. 


It is perfectly fair to say that an active 
practising architect to-day knows as much 
about technology as any human brain can 
hold without the risk of stultifying imagina- 
tin. It is broadly a certainty that excessive 
fictual cramming is-a deterrent to creation. 
And even some of the most imaginative 
engineers are men who have willingly become 
alittle hazy over detail and calculations. But 
they have the great ability to spot what is 
fundamental, and go for first things first. 
That is what a good architect should do and 
does, and it is in fact the key to the success 
of many of the greater names in architecture 
to-day ; namely, an ability in certain funda- 
mental directions, the awareness of their 
own limitations, and the capacity to engage 
qualified collaborators. 


It has been suggested that the answer to 
highly efficient design and building is early 
collaboration between architect, builder, 
engineer and quantity surveyof. I believe 
this to be true, particularly for’ large or 
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complicated buildings. At least one public 
authority is trying out a pilot scheme along 
these lines, and we will surely find that others 
will investigate this method which does not 
necessarily preclude competition. But I 
do not believe that the American type of 
“* package service,” with everything provided 
including design, will be the ultimate answer 
in this country. After a time I think the 
“* package ”’ will be found, like certain Xmas 
hampers, to include increasingly some things 
which are not too good. And, since all 
service must be paid for somehow, I do not 
see a real reason for not selecting the best of 
each in the open market, which is the basis 
of our present system. 


Efficient collaboration in all sections of our 
work is, I am sure, the best answer to efficient 
design and _ supervision. Specialist con- 
sultants have a great and growing contribu- 
tion to make, and if they were of no use, they 
would soon cease to exist. No trade firm can 
quite replace them, and the fact that they are 
kept hard at work from beginning to end of 
complicated jobs shows that for these they 
are really required. Furthermore, as tech- 
nology advances, they present the advantage 
of being able to suggest mixtures of systems 
of construction and mechanical services which 
can easily save more than their fees in addition 
to giving a more economical and much 
smoother looking job. 


A great deal of work, in terms of money, 
may be represented by consultants’ work in a 
large contract. A heavy responsibility there- 
fore lies at their door, in the effort to reduce 
the cost of building by an ever-increasing 
efficiency and constant regard for the clients’ 
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pocket—and here one is assuming that the 
best consultants need no reminder of this fact. 
But the question of arranging employment 
and payment for consultants is not in e 
case satisfactorily solved. Our Scale pro- 
vides for it, but clients, particularly public 
bodies, tot up the total of the professional 
fees and find them very large. So they often 
want to dispense with consultants. A com- 
mercial firm will be quite willing to pay a very 
high cost for a pattern or a special design but 
in individual building it is not sufficiently 
recognised that a design is often in fact a 
prototype and nearly always special. In the 
vast majority of cases the money spent on 
fees secures a worthwhile economic service. 
The question is how to ensure that this 
axiom be more widely accepted. 

Our scale of fees provides in a readily work- 
able way for the remuneration of consultants, 
and though many minds have considered the 
possibilities of alternatives, there has been no 
solution offered which is free from drawbacks. 
One suggestion that has been put forward on 
many occasions is that the architect should be 
able to quote an all-in fee to include all con- 
sultants which the project can justifiably 
require. Immediately there is a difficulty, 
in that the fee for all-in service would almost 
certainly be higher. On the other hand, some 
business clients might not object to this, pro- 
vided that it eliminated all those extra addi- 
tions which one is bound to ask for at ptesent. 
Further, there will be- certain buildings for 
which full consultant service is not required, 
and so immediately ,would be introduced 
another complication, namely, a variable in 
the all-in fee. 

The whole thing bristles with difficulties ; 





WESTERN HOUSE INFANT AND N 
designed for Buckingham County Council by 
@RIEA Bronze Medal which was presented 


URSERY SCHOOL, CIPPENHAM, NEAR SLOUGH.—This school, 
Mr. F. A. C. Maunder, FRIBA, late County Architect, was awarded 
at a ceremony held on Saturday. October 17. The view shown above is 
from the’ south-west, looking towards the main entrance and assembly hail. 
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which is not to say that they are insoluble. 
One suggestion is that we should consider 
a scale whereby we classify our work in cate- 
gories, starting perhaps with simple utili- 
tarian non fire-proof buildings, housing, 
etc., and passing through two eategories such 
as halls, libraries, simple commercial build- 
ings, schools for higher education and town 
halls, medical centres and complete industrial 
buildings respectively to end up with a cate- 
gory of buildings of exceptional character 
requiring great skill in design and prolonged 
study in development. In this category one 
might place, for example, the majority of 
hospitals. 

These various categories would be A, B, 
C, D, and the architects’ fees would be based 
on the category and the expenditure within 
that category, or, in other words, fees would be 
graduated. Any difference of opinion with a 
client as to category would probably have to 
be settled by an Institute ruling, transmitted 
where necessary by an Allied Society. The 
exact classification of building types might 
prove to be difficult in practice and yet it 
would be useless unless it were generally 
accepted. For the moment one is excluding 
small domestic buildings and the partial 
service that may be all that is required for 
some of them, as being a category probably 
best dealt with separately. The basic idea 
of fees on classification and cost is not wholly 
new, and I believe that a fee scale along these 
lines has been recommended by a joint com- 
mittee of architects of New England, USA. 
It is always conceivable that fees based in this 
way on different buildings types, the service 
requirements for which can vary widely, 
might be a practicable and fair basis for 
arranging an all-in rate, to the satisfaction 
of the architect, the services consultants, and 
the clients, with the advantage that all could 
visualise where they stand without endless 
arguments about who pays for what. I have 
touched on this matter of fees as an illustration 
of the kind of problem which is always in front 
of the Institute. We have to watch trends and 
developments, and adjust ourselves to them, 
and at the same time not make impulsive and 
drastic changes without being certain where 
we are going. Which is really to say that 
basic questions like the scale have to be kept 
alive and under constant review like all other 
important matters of Institute policy. 


THE BUSINESS SIDE 


To move now to the purely business side 
of the profession, the private architect who has 
to finance his office is greatly handicapped by 
a system of taxation which makes no provision 
for ploughing back funds to carry his future 
commitments. Tax and super-tax are paid 
in full by each partner, and the available 
working capital is provided by the back-log 
of fees still owing. ‘The salaried or official 
architect does not face this particular brand 
of anxiety. 

It has sometimes been averred that the 
private architect is at a disadvantage in the 
service he can render as compared with his 
officially employed brother in that he does not 
dare to experiment with new methods and 
materials. ‘This is true to the extent that if a 
private architect has a local failure in the one 
job handed out to him, he may not get another, 
and prudence suggests that he acts the more 
cautiously inconsequence. The “‘official”’ archi- 
tect with a large programme can follow up 
certain lines of research and venture upon a 
few experiments, since any disappointments 
are absorbed in the large field of successful 
buildings. Of course his responsibilities are 
very heavy, and his difficulties and frustrations 
not to be minimised, but at least he has sound 
finance behind him. If the Tucker Report, 
or some other inquiry, could make equitable 
recommendations for the case of the private 
professional man, one might find that he, 
too, would take greater risks, more could be 
spent on research and development, and 
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ultimately a still more skilful service could be 
rendered. 

The increase in the number of salaried and 
official architects has been fairly steady ; 
they number more than half our membership. 
But one thing to my mind is certain, namely 
that if the private architect were to disappear 
the standard of recruiting to big public offices 
would be adversely affected over the long 
term. Private architecture is an excellent 
nursery for young architects, one reason being 
that responsibility is direct, and the scope 
extremely varied, while contact with the 
seniors is in most cases personal and intimate. 
And the private architect has not only to 
execute work, he must seek it and find it. 
That is a very salutary condition for the 
development of initiative and_ enterprise, 
and the young architect who watches a prac- 
tice develop is truly in touch with the realities 
of a very competitive world. 


UNRIVALLED OPPORTUNITIES 


In stating this belief, I am in no way decry- 
ing service in public office, either as assistant 
or principal, for such service presents oppor- 
tunities which are often unrivalled. And we 
must not fall into the error of neglecting such 
questions as the general conditions of service 
of salaried and official architects as well as 
their full representation in all Institute affairs. 
There is little danger of our doing so, though 
on the surface it may sometimes appear that 
the problems of the private architect are 
receiving first priority. This is almost 
certainly due to a general feeling that the field 
of private architecture is subject to encroach- 
ment from several directions, and at all costs 
should be cultivated and protected as an 
excellent training ground and as a necessary 
complement and stimulus to public service. 

To keep private architects alive and flourish- 
ing, it is of course desirable that they should 
share to a reasonable extent in the programmes 
of the State, especially in times of restriction 
and control, and tribute has rightly been paid 
on many occasions to the furtherance of this 
principle by official architects and the public 
bodies whom they advise. But the private 
architect has to be active in his own interests, 
and it is by no means easy for him to bring 
his talents and service to the notice of his 
possible clients. The Institute Council, 
through its recent publications and exhibitions 
promoted by the Public Relations Committee 
in particular, has shown itself to be well aware 
of the need for publicising the cause of good 
architecture, and -has followed with interest 
the action taken by such sister bodies as the 
American Institute, which has decided upon 
a campaign of publicity for the profession 
which will cost a good deal of money, and is 
funded by its members. 

Our conditions here are somewhat different, 
the great size of the United States requiring 
special measures. But the interesting fact 
remains that a greater degree of publicity 
is considered desirable, and there we are 
surely in agreement, as our exhibitions and 
other publicity measures amply demonstrate. 

Many of us consider that the soundest bid 
for popularity is the combination of excellent 
service at fair rates and buildings whose 
appeal is founded on a broad basis, buildings 
agreeable in themselves and mindful of their 
surroundings even if sometimes at the expense 
of personal aesthetic convictions. The fact 
is that as far as the general public is concerned 
the good indigenous craftsman is more likely 
to be widely appreciated than the self- 
appointed missionary. 

There are many recent but little-known 
buildings in this country, well designed, 
though with a modesty of expression which is 
better appreciated in reality than in photo- 
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graphic reproduction. Such bui 

not always be afforded space in ths ees 
Press, and this is perfectly understandable 
But their existence should be known at head. 
quarters, with their authors’ names, so that 
when opportunity arises, they can be brought 
to the attention of those who seek guidance in 
selecting an architect: but also, and more 
important, in order that the Institute can have 
available the material to draw upon for its 
public relations work generally, and especially 
in proclaiming the high standard of work 
throughout the country well executed but 
unfortunately little known. None of ys 
want to see endlessly quoted only the achieve- 
ments of the select and publicised few, and 
so it would be desirable-for the Institute to 
have a deeper reservoir of good material on 
which to draw for public information. 

That is why we have promoted a scheme for 
asking our members to contribute photo- 
graphic and documentary examples of their 
work, freely chosen by themselves but with 
no obligations on the part of the Institute as 
to the use which will be made of this material. 
But implicit in this invitation to our member- 
ship is the belief that, by having available 
an up-to-date collection of this kind, we can 
advance the interests of architects in general. 
Publication of this proposal has only been 
delayed because of practical difficulties in 
stafing for, and housing, what will almost 
certainly become quite an important collec- 
tion, available to ourselves and to selected 
persons who may be invited to survey, ina 
rapid and intimate way, the broad archi- 
tectural achievement of our members. 


TIMELY RECOGNITION 


Suggestions of this kind are only one spear- 
head in a multi-pronged effort to secure greater 
recognition for our profession, for our salaried 
and official as well as private members. The 
high standard of much “‘ official ”’ architecture 
is of as much benefit to the cause as is good 
private building, and in recent years has been 
a powerful force in the public relations sense. 
Just as an instance the just and timely recog- 
nition given generally to the Ministry of 
Works and its Director, and Mr. Eric Bedford, 
the Chief Architect in particular, for the work 
at the Coronation, is a source of high satis- 
faction to all architects. 

It is on this note that I wish to end. All 
of us architects, salaried, official, private, 
belong to one architectural world. If I have 
dwelt at considerable length on certain 
problems of the private architect, it is because 
he is the man who, at the moment, appears to 
have the more clouded future. Our pro- 
fession must remain unified in its devotion to 
architecture, and all the while all our problems, 
have to be 
received, studied and solved through the 
machinery of this Institute. This task 
involves, I am sure you will agree, most 
exceptional demands on the human material 
of our Secretariat. I think you will also 
agree that this material has so far shown not 
the faintest sign of either fatigue or deteriora- 
tion. But while it has no moments of inert, 
we must not forget that there is such @ thing 
as a limit of elasticity. 


VOTE OF THANKS 


The vote of thanks to Mr. Robertson was 
proposed by Sir David Eccles, MP, ae 
of Works, and seconded by Mr. G. A. cone - 
president of the RICS. Subsequently, ws 
Robertson presented the RIBA Lon a 
Architecture Bronze Medal and Diploma ! 
1952 to Messrs. Farquharson and McMorran, 
FF.RIBA, for the LCC Open Air Se 
Bow-road, now named Phoenix. 5¢ 
[illustrated in The Builder ot October * 
1952]. A replica of the medal was ee? 
to Mr. R. McKinnon Wood, erie 
LCC’s education committee. fic, ane" 
A. E. Rowley, of Messrs. Rowicy Brothers, 
Ltd., the builders, afterwards spoke. 
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Architectural Association 


SIR HUGH CASSON’S 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


HE delivery of his presidential address 
by Sir Hugh Casson, FRIBA, drew 

, large and enthusiastic audience to the 
meeting on October 28 with which the 
Architectural Association opened its 
present session. Mr. Peter Shepheard, 
ARIBA (vice-president) was in the chair. 

The President’s address consisted chiefly 
of humorous sketches of certain archi- 
tectural types. The first of these was the 
ageing revolutionary Boyes Voyces, 
between the wars an acknowledged leader 
of the modern movement, and - still 
inhabiting one of its most celebrated 
monuments. The battle with local 
wthorities, amenity societies and other 
reactionaries before he was allowed to 
eect this three-storeyed glass cylinder 
with a tin chimney stack had been long 
nd expensive, and had only been won 
upon his consenting to paint the metal 
work grey instead of white. In _ this 
contest he had had the staunch support of 
certain allies, notably the architectural 
Press, whose skilfully selected photographs 
proved that cylinders were a structural 
form traditional to this country. That 
building was in fact ably designed as well 
8 exciting, but after building it Boyes 
Voyces had allowed himself to be engulfed 
ina warm and heady torrent of adulation 
which, after a few years, deposited him 
frlornly on the sandbank where he still 
rmained, respected but rather out of the 
wim. He still lectured, wrote, and 
ittended international congresses in 
Mexico or Tel Aviv, where he and his old 
tllow warriors mulled over the old 
tattles and courteously fingered each 
wther’s medals, while the genuine affection 
ot their disciples lapped comfortingly 
wound their ankles. But Boyes Voyces 
vas no charlatan; he realised the risks 
if pontification and posturing facing 
those who clung to past successes, or who 
md to make an exclusive and rigid 
tademy of something that must ever be 
en and developmental. 

The next sketch was of Miles Adrift, a 
‘ung bachelor three years out of an 
wchitectural school. He was thin, lanky, 
pillid, had deep set eyes and a desperate 
‘y of talking. He dressed with a studied 
ack of elegance in wrinkled socks, shoes 
mth soles as thick as railway sandwiches 
“da pullover in which you could see 
‘garette ash and pencil parings. He lived 
"a Highgate basement which he had 
‘ansformed into a fair representation of 
d disused television studio. Its walls 
"ere bare of pictures partly because he 
_ “No money to buy them, but principally 
“cause a picture by a living artist was a 
‘onfession of personal taste. Nevertheless 
te the gas fire asymetrically placed was 

Leonardo Da Vinci drawing and some- 
“ng that looked like a crushed bicycle 

le but which was in fact an early 
maquette by a sculptor friend. After 
—_ School Miles Adrift had first 
i, ed in the town planning department 
* midland city, but he was now in the 

‘ing section of a North London local 
ority, where he was regarded as an 
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able and enthusiastic assistant lacking in 
passion and with a bee in his bonnet 
about linear planning. 


A PROSPEROUS PROVINCIAL 


The tenacity of purpose, self-confidence 
and coldly unanalytic eye of Miles Adrift 
would have been unsympathetic to the next 
character, Frank William Speke, who was 
fortyish, tweedy, healthy and moustached, 
with a small but prosperous practice in a large 
provincial city. Frank lived with his wife 
and family in a four-bedroomed house, which 
he had designed and built for himself in 1937. 
This was of brown brick, and had a pantile 
roof and cream-painted horizontal-bar metal 
windows. He was a cheerful, unneurotic, 
busy man who saw no reason to apologise for 
owning a television set or attending RIBA 
conferences. His buildings were undistin- 
guished but numerous, and he was probably 
more relieved than otherwise that they were 
not carefully pulled apart by the fashionable 
pundits of taste. He tackled such problems 
as a laundry extension, a pulpit, the restora- 
tion of a Tudor almshouse, or the building of 
a new co-operative branch store with equal 
speed, care and lack of sensibility. He 
considered himself to be more representative 
of his profession than many of his colleagues, 
and was a better citizen—regularly attending 
the local architecture chapter, and along with 
his wife giving support to every form of local 
activity from Women’s Institute and Rotary 
Club to Civil Defence and Choral Society. 
He had come almost unconsciously to believe 
that the middle class contained a’ reservoir of 
combined idealism and common sense which 
could act as an anti-fouling composition upon 
the nation’s structure, protecting it from 
single interest government. Furthermore he 
saw that the middle class were still financially 
and personally able to back their private 
fancies, and thus they provided an antidote, 
so far as art was concerned, to the possible 
tyranny of official or mass opinion. 


A SIDELONG GLANCE 


Number four in Sir Hugh’s gallery was 
Roger Graffis, more volatile than number 
three, and certainly more of an artist. After 
12 years of desperate slogging as an underpaid 
assistant in public and private offices, with 
ghosting work in the evenings, he had recently 
landed himself into a miniature private 
practice by winning a furniture design 
competition. Being blest with a talent for 
slick draughtsmanship, and a sharp nose for 
fashion, Graffis had advanced to early success 
upon the stepping stones of exhibition stands, 
shop conversions, unit book cases and so on— 
all glittering and unexceptionable exercises in 
the current mode. Well dressed, charming, 
never without his beautiful self-designed brief 
case, Graffis was as smooth and unsubstantial 
as his work, and was probably doomed to 
success. He lived with his wife and five-year 
old daughter on the top floor of a vast stuccoed 
mansion off the Gloucester-road. The flat 
had a typical Graffis interior—smart, glossy, 
restless and over-coloured like a magazine. 
The plaster had been struck off a fireplace 
wall to provide a rough-textured surface, 
heavily whitewashed, upon which hung a 
straw dolly from Finchingfield and an African 
spear. The other walls were painted in 
different bright primary colours, and were bare 
of pictures except for two drawings of trains 
by his daughter. Taste changed fast in 
Graffis’s world and it was dangerous to go nap 
on something so revealing of personal opinion 
as a picture. A Klint shade hung from the 
ceiling above the bottle-green felted floor, 
and the dining table was suspended upon 
turn-buckled wires from a porcelain boomer- 
ang. It would be wrong to despise Graffis’s 
work as being of no more importance than 
that of a milliner or pastrycook. Fashion was 
















































an ingredient in architecture and Graffis was 
one of the first links in the chain of develop- 
ment which, starting with rebellion or 
originality in a great artist, gradually developed 
and dispersed until it became generally 
accepted, and eventually hardened into a 
stultifying .type which again demanded 
rebellion, so that the cycle started again. 
He was no explorer of the frontiers, no lonely 
experimenter; he was no more than an 
interpreter; but he could be trusted to 
translate not too falsely what he heard, and 
most of the profession took an occasional side- 
long glance at him to see what he was up to. 

The last of the quintet the President named 
Wintercoats—poet, essayist, author, lecturer 
and critic in his early fifties—trained as an 
architect but early in his twenties forsaking 
the T-square for the typewriter. While 
being for a few years librarian and part time 
instructor in a school of architecture he had 
got published a group of essays on architec- 
tural subjects which had launched him upon 
a writing and lecturing career. Prolific, 
readable and genuinely informed he had a 
prodigious influence upon contemporary 
British architectural thought—an influence 
more powerful than the erected work of most 
equally well-known architects. Wintercoats’s 
success as a critic was due to the fact that, 
although well spiked with prejudices, he was 
not the prisoner of any school of thought ; 
and the fact that he actually read a few books 
gave him a great advantage over the rest of 
the profession. Most of these said they had 
no time to read, meaning they would rather 
do something else with the time they had. 
From inner conviction Wintercoats had 
always been a warm supporter of the modern 
movement, and this had sometimes led him 
to praise an individual building beyond its 
deserts in order to avoid helping the voice of 
unreasoning opposition. 

The President concluded by hoping that 
the puppets that had danced before his 
audience were no more or less credible than 
the ordinary stock types of every playwright— 
the comic char, the bumbling policeman and 
the inexperienced but oh so sensitive young 
lover. They had been brought forward not 
to be mocked at, nor to be wept over, nor to 
be admired, but to entertain the assembly, 
and to remind his hearers that perhaps there 
was something of ourselves in each one of 
them. (Applause.) 


VOTE OF THANKS 


Mr. W. Curtis Green, RA, FRIBA 
proposed, and Mr. J. Murray Easton second 
the vote of thanks. 
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A TIMBER SCHOOL 


Prefabricated on the 
Medway (Mark IV) System 
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View of classroom unit (Mark IV). 
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HE school illustrated in these Roof covering throughout is multiple 

pages is the latest development layer built-up felt. | Classrooms 
(Mark IV) of a system of pre- employ 24 ft. span units with low- 
fabricated construction devised by pitched plywood-boxed beams ex- 
Medway Buildings and Supplies, posed at 6 ft. centres. Flat roof 
Ltd., to aid the extensive schools spans 6 ft. and 12 ft. and multiples 
building programme. of same are normally used for cloak- 

The Mark IV is a unit system of rooms, lavatories, administration 
construction based on a 6 ft. rooms, etc. Curved “ Perspex” 
module in which wall, floor, roof roof lights are provided for use on 
and partition panels are prefabri- flat or pitched roofs and open to 
cated from imported softwood. The _ give cross ventilation. Ceiling height 
system offers basic roof spans of averages 9 ft. 4in. in classrooms and 
6 ft., 12 ft., 24 ft. and multiples, the is 8 ft. 6 in. elsewhere. External 
24 ft. span having a low-pitched roof, wall sections are clad with moulded 
the remaining spans a flat roof. vertical timber boarding. Window 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 
: Top 
The main entrance. 
4 Centre 
i Typical classroom. 
q Below 
: Entrance hall and corridor. 
by 
4 sections for classrooms have large 
4 picture windows, whilst ventilation 
‘ is provided by side-hung casements 
and by pivot-hung sashes above. 
Window sections for remaining areas 
‘4 have fixed or side-hung casements 
4 with pivot-hung sashes above. 
Conforming to Ministry of Educa- 
tion regulations and requirements, 
the Mark IV_ system is flexible 
enough to provide architects with 
scope for individual aesthetic expres- 
e sion in planning the various demands 
S and site requirements of individual 
E schools. The different units and 
- alternative roof spans may be as- 
f sembled and combined to suit 
s almost all individual layout require- 
- ments. 
; Mark IV has been developed with 
: full regard for the need to build 
‘ schools at a lower total cost. 
; Economy has not been achieved by 
j q reducing standards of quality, but 
] by improved designs and a better 
i technique, permitting an advanced 
- production method and appreciably 
lower site-work costs. 
Schools utilising this system are 
at present being built to give over 
/ 2,000 places. 'T'wo are being erected 
=f for Essex County Council (Mr. H. 
Conolly, FRIBA, County Architect) 
and at Harlow (Potter Street) and 
at Basildon Vange, as well as in 
= other parts of the country. These 
are duc to be built in nine months. 
Li: 
= 
é 
| TIMBER SCHOOL 
nt Prefabricated on the Medway 


(Mark IV) system. 
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The Water Square, from West Road. Drawn by Sir Hugh Casson. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE SIDGWICK-AVENUE SITE 
FOR CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


Proposals by SIR HUGH CASSON, MA(Cantab), FRIBA, and H. NEVILLE CONDER, ARIBA 


HE University of Cambridge, having in mind the future may become more closely related. The New 

extension of the University Faculties and lecture rooms, — Library is the most important of these and is a dominating 
appointed a committee to investigate the potentialities of — focal point on the west side of the Backs. 
a large site at Sidgwick-avenue, and Sir Hugh Casson and 
Mr. Neville Conder were invited to make proposals for its 
layout. Their report has now been made, and the com- 
mittee have recommended that the development scheme 
now illustrated be approved by the University, being 
satisfied that the scheme will provide all the accommo- 
dation required while yet leaving room for later expansion. 
The plan, in the committee’s view, shows a neighbourly 
regard for adjoining sites. The area of the scheme is 


The layout shows that the authors have recognised and 
respected the existing buildings of Newnham and Selwyn 
by visually connecting them to the new building groups. 
By maintaining also a strong visual contact with the New 
Library tower, the new development has a better chance of j 
becoming more integrated with the University of the future 

a University in which the “ Backs”? may become 
“Fronts” and the green areas to the west of the river 





13.2 acres. become not a barrier but a landscaped cam] lying 
: ; . between the new and the old and linking them together 
The authors of the plans, in their report, state that the ae ; 
Sidgwick-avenue site is fortunately free from the most A group of Faculties and Lecture Rooms of this siz 
prickly of all architectural problems—that of reconciling and complexity demands a degree of formality in its setting. 
the new and unfamiliar with the old and well-beloved. [he authors firmly reject the method of strict « aie 
The authors have rejected the notion of laying out the fagades and architectural treatment as constrict — 
area as an enclosed and self-centred area, feeling that no ‘© the clients and to the architects of the futur rhe} 
group of Faculties and lecture rooms, however closely prefer to obtain the necessary formality in two dis ensions 
linked their functions, can afford to be too sharply separated and on the ground by designing a simple and direct ‘ay-ou' 
from the living stream of University life. They have >~Within the controlling framework of which are 2'0up‘?. 
preferred thé alternative approach of relating the site and 1.4 coherent but basically informal and perhaps ev» 0!) 
its buildings not only to the principal groups of buildings | 4"8uUmMentative manner, the buildings themselves 
which now adjoin it (Newnham and Selwyn) but also to This arrangement—assisted by the proposal to |k the 


those which are at present more distant but which in the different buildings by such unobtrusive and neutral devices 


Nover 
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as canopies, covered ways, bridges 
and staircase blocks—permits great- 
er freedom of design to the archi- 
tects of these buildings. ‘They are 
then only limited by the minor 
discipline of frontage and silhouette 
lines. This will be a great asset 
in a long-term programme. 





The formal group pattern referred 
to above takes the form of two main 
features, one in each zone. 


Zonet A (immediately available) 
is covered as to its centre with a 
paved platform 300 ft. square 
raised 2 ft. above ground; this 
forms a main pedestrian approach 
to the buildings. Zone B_ (of 
6.3 acres, now occupied by houses 
and gardens) would have as the 
main formal feature a Water Square, 
approximately 160 ft. square. Round 
these two accents—the paved plat- 
form and the Water Square—are 
grouped the various buildings, dis- 
posed as shown on the site plan. 


On the matter of architectural 
character the authors. state that 
the larger lecture halls and the raised 
faculty block should be serene, time- 
less and almost monumental in feel- 
ing, in contrast to the rougher and 
less sophisticated character of all 
other buildings. The first group 
might well be faced with stone, crisp 
in outline, delicate in detail and 
smooth in texture, while the other 
buildings, which provide a strong 
setting for their more _ delicate 
neighbours, could exploit the rich 
texture of brickwork. Most of the 
buildings that should be light in 
feeling are used to flank or to 
punctuate the main visual axis, thus 
increasing the feeling of ‘‘ penetra- 
bility ’’ through the site. 
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The Water Square, looking towards University Library. 


View of Model, looking north to the University Library. 
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The foyer, looking 


HIS surgery is built at the Darlaston (Stafford- 
shire) works of the Owen Organisation, where 
6,000 people are employed. The surgery has a 
permanent medical staff consisting of doctor, sister- 
in-charge and nurse assistants, who deal with about 


Ny 


50 patients a day. 

In the case of severe injury, first-aid treatment is 
given in a separate injury room, before the patient 
is taken to hospital. This arrangement allows the 
normal flow of patients undergoing examination or 
treatment to proceed without interruption.  First- 
aid is only part of the work undertaken ; much 
importance is also attached to after-care treatment 
an. the prevention of occupational diseases. 


he building is planned to allow patients, whether 


Walking or stretcher cases, to enter either from the 
front or rear. A wide sliding door to the injury 
room is provided so that a stretcher case may be 


deposited without awkward manoeuvring. The 
doctor’s consulting room is planned with direct 
access to the male and female dressing rooms, and is 
p'aced opposite to the injury room ; there is telephone 
communication between all parts. Each dressing 
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towards the office. 


room has its own lavatory ; separate lavatories are 
provided for the medical officer and staff. 

Load-bearing brick is used for the walls, which are 
built off a reinforced concrete raft. Bricks are sand- 
faced mixed golden russets ; the lime-cement mortar 
joints are flush wiped. Flat roof is of hollow clay 
tile construction except over the foyer where it is of 
insulated reinforced concrete ; all roofs are asphalted. 
The stone panelling on the front is of polished 
stopped cream Travertine; special bonding bricks 
were used for the termination of the wing wall. 
Window surrounds and copings are in artificial 
Weldon stone. Front entrance steps and door frame 
to armourplate doors are in Roman stone terrazzo. 
Windows to all rooms have been set high in the walls, 
to give uninterrupted wall space below, where 
necessary additional lighting is provided by roof 
domes or lanterns. 

Internally the foyer walls are faced with oatmeal 
coloured faience to a height of 6 ft. ; the plastered 
frieze above is painted off-white and the ceiling sea- 
green. The floor is of terrazzo tiles. Yellow and 
white hand-painted tiles form the facing of the curved 
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screen behind the entrance doors, which has a 
terrazzo frame. The treatment of the corridor is 
Lavatories are tiled, with 
Elsewhere all 


similar to the foyer. 
terrazzo floor and w.c. partitions. 
walls are plastered and painted, with floors covered 
with lino tiles. All plumbing to foot baths, basins, 
sinks, water closets, etc., is concealed in wall chases 
and floor trenches. All piping is concealed in 
trenches, and was pressure tested and lagged before 
the trenches were filled and surfaced over with the 


floor covering. Sub-contractors and suppliers were : 


Reinforced concrete floois, Twisteel Reinforcement, 


Ltd. : structural steelwork, Rubery Owen and Co., Ltd. ; 


flat roofs, Kleine Co., Ltd 
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reconstructed stonework, 






The men’s dressing room. 
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The plan. 








Section through foyer. 


Empire Stone Co., Ltd. ; asphalt roofing, Birmi 
Asphalte and Paving Co., Ltd. ; metal windows, John G 
Ltd. ; terrazzo, Marbolino Co., Ltd. ; faience wall tl 
Shaws Glazed Brick Co., Ltd. ; marble work, W 
Fraley and Sons, Ltd. ; glazed wall tiling, R. G. Robs 
(Tiles), Ltd. ; linoleum tile floor, R. W. Purdie and 
Ltd. ; glass domes, Standard Patent Glazing Co., ! 
sanitary fittings, J. W. Baker and Co.; flush 
Southerns, Ltd.; Armourplate doors, — Pilkir 
Bros., Ltd.; door furniture, K. S. Neale ; deco: 
tiles, supplied by Carter and Co 
Himley Brick Co., Ltd. 


and facing 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICITY 
To the Editor of The Builder 


IR—As one fortunate enough to hear 
§ Mr. Howard Robertson’s inaugural 
address to the RIBA this week, I noticed 
that he drew attention to the Institute’s 
sheme for building up a collection of 
shotographs and plans of recent but 
ittle-known buildings in this country. 
These, he said, could not always be 
forded space in the technical Press, 
understandably enough; hence the plan 
to have available at Headquarters docu- 
mentary examples of their work to bring 
to the notice of those who seek guidance 
in selecting an architect. 

This scheme will, of course, be widely 
welcomed, and my only purpose in writing 
to you is to question whether the President 
is correct in suggesting that the pro- 
fessional Press 1s unable to afford space 
for such small works. My belief is that it 
would welcome them but often has no 
knowledge of their existence. I take it 
that Editors are not able to have scouts 
out in every corner of the country and 
must rely on having interesting work 
brought to their notice. This, I believe, 
rarely happens, and the reason is that 
architects are reluctant to put themselves 
in a position where they can be accused of 
advertising. 

The Code of Professional Conduct 
lays it down that members may allow 
sgned illustrations and descriptions of 
ther work to be published in the Press, 
but it does not say that they may offer 
them for publication. Such offering, 
in fact, is prohibited by the Architects’ 
Registration Council, being regarded as 
wheiting publicity. Is this restraint 
rasonable? In the case of the pro- 
essional Press, I think not. I suggest 
that this quite unrealistic ban should be 
mmoved. If it were, and the onus of 
publication passed on to the Editors, who 
my be relied upon to exercise a proper 
Negment, I think we should see much 
nore of this little-known work in the 
technical Pres 
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ASPHALT IN BUILDING 


To the Editor of The Builder 


CR, —In your issue of October 30, you 
~,_ ve extracts from Mr. Oliver S. 
“«sterton’s paper to the RICS on 
“tober 21. In this paper, under “‘ Roofs,”’ 


: ad Chesterton says that he has more than 
(4 deen disappointed with the lasting 
qBrerties of asphalt in large flat roofs, 


y have a tendency to crack in 
urfaces and that the skirtings 

















. 4. . exposed to the sun crack and creep. 
74 “8s on to refer to a roof, aged 14 or 15 
14°, which he had to strip, and blames 
pg sive exp» sion and contraction of the 
peal as cause of the trouble. 

* “phalt does not normally expand and 
-tract,and -nless something underneath 

a been cau ing movement he is quite 

@ “°ct in ass-rting that first-class asphalt 
Practors would say that if properly laid 
i: ‘should not happen. He points out 
"tempting it is to try and save money 
“epting cheap prices from companies 





repute. What a statement to 
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make! One is only entitled to what one 
pays for. 

The roof of a building acts as an umbrella, 
and protects the whole structure from the 
effect of the elements ; it is surely not too 
much to suggest that cheapjack methods 
should not apply in the covering of it! 
Unfortunately, it has frequently been found 
that if economy has to be effected in the costs 
of a contract almost the first thing to be cut 
is the cost of the roof covering; with the 
possible risks involved, I would seriously 
suggest that this should be the last place for a 
reduction of price. 

Mr. Chesterton suggests the alternative of 
built-up bituminous sheeting with tiles. 
What reason has he for thinking that precisely 
the same method of employing the cheapest 
article would not apply ? Or is he suggesting 
that the cheapest form of bituminous sheeting 
is better than the best asphalt? I can hardly 
credit this when one realises the great length 
of time asphalt has been successfully used 
and the innumerable examples of great age in 
existence to-day. The only conclusion I can 
reach is that Mr. Chesterton has been singu- 
larly unfortunate in his experience. 

Mr. Chesterton then said that asphalt is an 
undesirable finish to timber roofs but does not 
give any reasons for such a statement: it 
would appear that in this also his experience 
has not been all that it should have been. In 
suggesting that asphalt should not be used for 
roof slopes he refers to protection against 
creeping, so it must be assumed that it is this 
fault which has given him trouble: it does 
seem obvious that the class of asrhalt 
which has been used on the contracts to which 
he refers has been unsuitable. 

In conclusion I must take serious exception, 
on behalf of the asphalt industry, to the 
opinions expressed by Mr. Chesterton which 
have clearly been affected by his own unfortu- 
nate experiences and do not give a true 
picture of the situation. 

F. C. Woop, Secretary, 
National Emplovers’ Federation 
of the Mastic Asphalt Industry. 

21, John Adam-street, WC2. 


SOUTH BANK DEVELOPMENT 
To the Editor of The Builder 


IR,—The vitally interesting illustrated 
article you gave us in your issue of 
October 23 of your very healthy journal 
of the proposed development scheme for 
the South Bank, calls, I consider, for whole- 
hearted praise, but the suggestion con- 
tained therein of the ponderous advantage 
of propping a “ skyscraper ”’ on stilts, thus 
obtaining a view, appears to be the very 
best reason to soothe the patient and 
gently drop it down to normality and tuck 
it up on its natural foundation. A giant 
on crutches! From whence come these 
mooncalves ? 
Epwarp D. Hopkins. 
Flat A, 5, Guilford-street, WC1. 


COMPETITION NEWS 


DUBLIN PORT AND DOCKS 
OFFICE 
THe closing date of the competition for 
new offices for Dublin Port and Harbour 
Board has been extended to January 2 
next. 


LCC SCHOOLS ARCHITECTS 


THe Lonpon County COUNCIL are 
inviting applications for the post of 
Assistant Schools Architect, salary £ 1,650 
by £100 to £1,950. Details advertised 
elsewhere in this issue. 





OBITUARY 
SEPTIMUS WARWICK, FRIBA 


Born in 1881, Mr. Warwick was a 
member of the RIBA Council from 1911- 
13. In his younger days he was 
in conjunction with H. Austen Hall, in 
the competitions for Lambeth Town Hall, 
Sere Seen See ae Pee 

3 is works include (in conjunction 
with H. Austen Hall) Sylvester House, 
Hackney; St. George's House, Perth, 
WA; and house, Tunbridge Wells, for 
the Marquess of Abergavenny. 

Among his works carried out alone 
were: Houses at Montreal, Dorval, 
Westmount and Como; new apse, 
memorial windows and organ cases, St. 
Paul’s Church, Montreal ; soldiers’ club, 
St. James’ Church, Montreal ; and com- 
mercial buildings at Montreal and St. 
John’s, Quebec. Mr. Warwick was also 
responsible for a number of alterations and 
extensions to buildings in London, includ- 
ing the Canadian Government Building, 
ee and Trafalgar-square, in 

5. 


ANTHONY C. TRIPE, FRIBA 


WE REGRET to record the death on 
October 30, in London, of Mr. Anthony 
Charles Tripe, FRIBA. Australian born, 
Mr. Tripe came to London in the early 
1930's, and was for some years after the 
war in partnership with Mr. Grey Wor- 
num. Latterly he had been in partner- 
ship-with Mr. Philip Wakeham, ARIBA. 





GRATEFUL CLIENTS 


Tue REestDENTIAL CLUuB for Old Ladies, 
in Wedlake-street, North Kensington 
(illustrated in our issue of Apri! 10 last), 
is one of the most modern and best 
equipped homes of its kind in this country. 
It was designed for Cecil Houses (Inc.) 
by Messrs. Hastie, Winch and Kelly, 
F/LRIBA, and few architects can have 
a more appreciative clients with whom 
to deal. 


The 72 old-age women pensioners who 
now reside at the home express high 
admiration for the architects of what they 
describe as their “dream house.’”” Mrs. 
Cecil Chesterton, OBE, the founder of the 
home, has referred to it thus : 

“The kitchen is a rhythmic dream, 
where having finished one process you 
pass on to the next with the necessary 
tools magically waiting. The lift fills 
me with admiration and awe. It is a 
self-starter and if you dawdle and the 
door starts to close before you are in, it 
re-opens magically as it touches you, 
seeming to bow in apology. Then all 
kinds of tastes have been studied. 'These 
residents who come from the country will 
find a tiny garden, such as flower growers 
love. Those born and bred in London 
will enjoy the ranging roof and its illimit- 
able view of Greater London overlooking 
the waters of the canal.”’ 

Having built the home, the immediate 
task atead of Mrs. Chesterton is to rai 
£60,000 to pay off the building loan. 
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THE MODULAR SOCIETY 


First Annual General Meeting 


MuHE Modular Society held its first annual 
general meeting at the Royal Society 
of Arts on October 28. Sir Alfred Bossom, 
FRIBA, was in the chair. . 

A constitution was adopted that provided 
for incorporation as a company limited by 
guarantee. Sir Alfred Bossom was elected 
as first president. 

Subscription rates as follows were agreed : 
Students, 5s.; individual members, £2 2s.; 
special group subscription, £5 5s.; industrial 
subscription (minimum), £10 10s. 

The result of a postal ballot was declared, 
the following being elected to the executive 
committee : — 

C. H. Aslin, W. A. Balmain, D. A. Birchett, A. S. 
Bythway. David Carter, R. Llewelyn Davies, Capt. J. 
Fox-Williams, Donald Fraser, Peter Gardiner, L. 
Geiger, D. Dex Harrison, E. D. Hinchliffe, J. M. 
Hoit. R. A. Sefton Jenkins, A. H. T. Johnson, 
G. Laurence, Herbert J. Manzoni, J. C. Pritchard, 
G. W. Raybould, Richard Sheppard, William E. 
Tatton Brown, Mark Hartland Thomas, R. 
Walters and F. R. Yerbury. 

The Modular Society was founded in 
January this year to reduce the cost of 
building and increase the speed of construc- 
tion by dimensional co-ordination on a 
modular basis: that is, by reference to a 
common dimensional grid. 

The first public meeting of the session was 
announced for Wednesday, December 16, in 
the evening, at the Royal Society of Arts. 


WOKINGHAM 
EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL 


Modular Co-ordination as a Planning 
Instrument 


PPHE Ministry of Education’s experimental 
secondary modern school at Woking- 
ham was visited by parties from the Modular 
Society last summer, when members of the 
Architects and Building Branch of the 
Ministry of Education replied to questions. 
The following points, which were made in 
the course of the discussion, are taken from 
the October issue of the Modular Society's 
Transactions:— 

Whilst the design of the school had strictly 
followed the 3 ft. 4 in. planning grid and 
2 ft. vertical, these modules had not been 
strictly applied in the utilisation of com- 
ponents. The prime aim had been to 
develop a system of construction of a reason- 
able architectural standard within a cost the 
nation could afford. Structural conditions 
(such as beam and column loading), sizes of 
available components (such as the gypsum 
partitions) and practical convenience (such 
as the use of opening casements 2 ft. 6 in. 
wide, instead of 3 ft. 4 in.) had necessitated 
departure from the strict theory of the grid. 


The width of door frames was determined national Union of Architects, held in Lisbon Mr. Thomas’s Reply 


by subtracting the partition thickness from 
the grid dimension. The partition thickness 
had resulted from column width plus } in. 
fibrous plaster protection on either side. 
Although placing the columns off the grid 
lines might simplify some aspects of the 
design of walling, the Ministry’s architects 
did not agree that it would have been more 


economical: this was chiefly because every design was even more widespread than he work is. we must not become prisoners ° 


square foot of space had to be available for 
use, but also because the columns were use- 
ful in stiffening the walls. 

In reply to a question whether further 
simplification of the building as a whole was 
the aim, the architects said that it was not, 
although simplification of detail was con- 
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tinually studied. The needs of a school were 
complex and it was the architect’s duty to 
design as simple as possible a structure that 
would produce complex buildings suited to 
those needs. In the Wokingham School 
they had endeavoured to exploit the 40-in. 
grid planning to the full so as to stretch the 
system as far as possible in demonstration 
and test. 


Steel Frame Construction 


The steel frame had been developed in 
collaboration with Messrs. Hills of West 
Bromwich from their previous system, for 
which Mr. Llewelyn Davies had been con- 
sultant, modifying it for multi-storey build- 
ings. The principle of equal-depth béams 
for all spans had been retained, but not the 
cantilever arrangement at the column 
heads. The cruciform columns for heavier 
loading had also been retained for Woking- 
ham, but were in future to be altered. 

The cost was comfortably below the 
target of £240 a place at the date of tender, 


March, 1951. The net cost was approxi- 
mately £215. Also, construction time had 
been less than the national average for 


schools of similar accommodation. 

It was emphasised that the architects at 
the Ministry of Education used modular co- 
ordination as a planning instrument and no 
more, designed to reduce the number of parts 
in school buildings to a minimum. They 
were not concerned, as the Modular Society 
was, also with the modular co-ordination of 
parts offered for general application in 
building. 

In the prestressed concrete school, then 
under construction, the vertical increment 
had been reduced from the 2 ft. at Woking- 
ham (for lattice steel beams) to 1 ft. 8 in. 
This was partly for economy in prestressed 
concrete and partly to reduce the weight of 
the horizontal cladding slabs, which spanned 
between columns. 

All the furniture, movable as well as fixed, 
and many other items such as light fittings, 
had been specially designed. This was not 
considered unnecessarily expensive, because 
the total cost had been kept within the tar- 
get and better products introduced for other 
clients to adopt. The built-in wall benches 
had been designed to the half-grid at 1 ft. 
8 in. centres. 

Among the Ministry’s architects present 
to answer questions were Messrs. M. W. Lee, 
ARIBA; G. B. Oddie, ARIBA; David Medd, 
ARIBA; and J. K. L. Kitchin, ARIBA. 


AN INTERNATIONAL 
MODULE 


IUA Recommendations 


Mr. M. HARTLAND THOMAS, OBE, FRIBA, 
who attended the congress of the Inter- 


in September (when he was one of the 4wo 
rapporteurs for the section on Industrialisa- 
tion), writing in the Transactions of the 
Modular Society for October, says that dur- 
ing the congress, he discovered in conversa- 
tions with architects from many different 
countries that interest in modular co- 
ordination and the practice of modular 


had realised. 
The following resolution was passed 
unanimously by delegates representing archi- 
tects from 37 countries (including USA and 
USSR): — 
A. (1) This congress, 


cons recognising that 
modular co-ordination has 


proved to be-an 
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essential condition for the industrialisati 

of building, reaffirms the position we 
the congress at Rabat; (2) recognises that the 
module of 4 inches or 10 cm. is already the 
one most widely used in most countries, and 
has proved itself to be the proper increment 
of building dimensions; (3) recommends: 

(a) That IUA adopts this module (10 
cm. or 4 in.). 

(b) That architects who have not already 
adopted this module should do so and 
should use their influence to extend its use 
throughout the building industry. 

(c) That the International Standards 
Organisation should be requested to take 
steps to implement the adoption of the 10 
cm. or 4 in, module throughout the world, 

B. This congress, recognising that the 
difference between the metric and the inch 
systems of measurement presents an ever- 
increasing obstacle to the interchange of in- 
formation and of products for building: § 
recommends that 1UA calls upon UNESCO 
to initiate studies towards an international 
convention for the equalisation of the two 
measures. 


THE SIZE OF A BRICK 


Difficulties Associated with Modular . 
Co-ordination 


[HAT the brick should receive more atten4 
tion by the Modular Society than it! 
has done in the past is the view of Mr. W. B. 
Wyatt, who has contributed the followin: 
notes on the subject, which we take from th 
October issue of the Society’s Transactions. 

The reasons for the view given by MrJ 
Wyatt are because (a) Half the output of all 
new building is domestic work of mainly§ 
“ traditional” construction; and (b) oné 
ninth of the operatives in the building in 
dustry (labourers and craftsmen together§ 
are bricklayers by trade. He says: E 

Time after time the brick has been meng 
tioned in discussion, but has been ignored 
by those members whose experience of modu? 
lar construction has been “ non-traditional 
or “brickless.” It is significant. howeve 
that those members who have used construct 
tion involving brickwork have been forced 
to select modules related to brick sizes. 

It seems to follow. therefore, that twa 
fundamental questions must be decided 6 
the Society, viz.: 

Can brickwork be considered fluid whe 
used in connection with modular constru 
tion? 

If not, can manufacturers produce a mod 
lar brick at a price to compete with the pr@ 
sent standard brick? 

If the answers to both these questions af 
negative, then surely it is imperative that 
module for components must be related 
some wavy to the brick dimensions. 



















The following is an extract from the lett 
sent by Mr. Hartland Thomas. OBE, FRIB 
in reply: 

I have myself been insistent from the 5 
ginning that modular co-ordination @ 
come to terms with brickwork. See my me 
ing remarks in my paper to the RSA W 
started the Society. But important as brid 

























The present intention is to record, Wi 
appropriate, in the Modular C aor? 
relation of modular components yr : 
work as the one major exception, unt 
time as modular brickwork is available ® 
dimensional regularity sufficiently relia’ 
make sense in industrialised building 
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| am opposed to the adoption of a brick 
dimension as ‘he module for the following 
reasons : — 

1. Brick dimensions are not sufficiently 
consistent either in manufacture or execu- 
tion. To adopt them as a module for other 
manufactured components would be like giv- 
ing ourselves a foot-rule made of indiarubber 
instead of steel or boxwood. 


2. The only brick module common to 
course heights and to thickness would be 
i} in. This is too small and, even so, does 
not agree with the 24 in. closer. 

3. If 44 in. were taken, this would only 
come to even feet at every yard, wheneas 
there are many existing components made to 
whole numbers of feet. 

4. A 3-in. module would add up to even 
feet but, as noted above, it immediately be- 
comes a 14 in. module, or less. 

5. There is positive advantage in not 
using a brick dimension as the module, be- 
cause if we were linked with brickwork we 
should also be linked with brickwork’s stan- 
dard of accuracy, which is not fine enough 
for dry components. 


6. The actual choice of module is really 
a Hobson’s choice, for some multiple of 
4 in. is already far the most widely used in 
this country both for components and for 
planning; 4 in. is the established US module 
and, as 10 cm., it is also widely accepted in 
metric countries. Foreign precedents are 
relevant, because of our growing export 
trade in buildings and parts of buildings. 

I hope you will gather from what I say 
that whilst agreeing with you that brickwork 
should receive more attention than it has 
done in our transactions, I would be in 
favour of coming to terms with brickwork, 
not letting it be our master. 


MONOPOLIES COMMISSION 


Semi-manufactures of Copper 


THE MONoPOLIES COMMISSION are now 
‘Xamining the arrangements in the industry 
concerned with semi-manufactures of copper 
and copper-based alloys to see whether they 
Operate or may be expected to operate 
against the public interest. Their terms of 
reference include copper, brass, bronze and 
nickel silver in the common forms such as 
sheet, strip, wire, tubes, rods and sections. 
Copies of the full terms of reference may 
be obtained on application to the Com- 
mission. 

The Commission would welcome state- 
ments from manufacturers, merchants, 
importers and exporters who rely on a supply 
of these products for their business. State- 
ments, which can be quite brief in the first 
place, should be sent to the Monopolies and 
Restrictive Practices Commission, 3, Corn- 
wall-terrace, Regents Park, London, NWI. 





Spanish Architecture Exhibition 


The exhibition of Contemporary Spanish 
Architecture at the Building Centre, Store- 
Steet, WCi. which was unavoidably post- 


Poned, opened to the public on Tuesday, and 


sg remain open until Saturday, November 
“1 (9.30 a.m. to 5 p.m., Saturdays 1 p.m.). 
lasulation 

A new cdition has been issued by the 


ctural insulation Association, 32, Queen 

Re-stree', Cavendish-square, W1, of their 
ooklet crtitled “How to Insulate Build- 
aa _It gives brief details of the types of 
Msulating materials available and the ways 

Wich they can be used in building. 
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SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Preliminary Report Drawn Up by International Union of 
Architects at the Request of UNESCO 


WITHIN the framework of its relations 

with non-governmental, international 
organisations, UNESCO has given the Inter- 
national Union of Architects a grant to faci- 
litate the accomplishment of its inquiry into 
the evolution of school and university build- 
ings in different countries. The Executive 
Committee of the IUA appointed its School 
Construction Committee to prepare the pre- 
sent report. 


According to the terms of the agreement, 
this report was to contain: — 


(a) A preliminary, comparative study of 
different conceptions of school and univer- 
sity buildings as determined by geographi- 
cal, historical, social and economic con- 
ditions and by aesthetic concepts. 


(b) A preliminary study of the concrete 
measures likely to improve, when neces- 
sary, school construction. 


The IUA’s School Construction Commit- 
tee has as its chairman M. Alfred Roth 
(Switzerland) and consists of the following 
members:—E. J. Kump (United States), F. 
CHEVALIER (France), ALDO DELLA ROccA 
(Italy), J. P. Kioos (Netherlands), C. H. 
AsLIN (United Kingdom), P. HEDQvISsT 
(Sweden), J. Marmey (Tunisia) and O. 
Gaspari (Yugoslavia). 


The Committee to-day has at its disposal 
the very complete documentation sent by 
members or correspondents residing in the 
following countries: Austria, the United 
States, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Tunisia, Yugoslavia. 


The report (extracts from which follow) 
was prepared during two meetings held by 
the Committee in 1952, the first in Paris 
in January, the second at Lausanne in July. 
The final text was edited by MM. A. Roth, 
Chairman of the Committtee, and J. P. 
Vouga, the delegate for IUA working com- 
mittees. It has been approved by all the 
members of the Committee. In the opinion 
of its authors, the present study is no more 
than a basis for future work, for which it is 
designed to serve as a programme. The docu- 
mentation which the Committee has already 
collected and which it will continue to receive 
is the first stage in a study which will last 
several years and which must result in a de- 
tailed comparative study of the present state 
of school construction in the world. At the 
same time the work of synthesis, already 
sketched out in the present report, must 
conclude with the commencement of a certain 
number of proposals for immediate action 
calculated to improve school construction, 
and, in particular, proposals valid for coun- 
tries in which compulsory education is only 
just starting. 

The report is drawn up under four main 
heads: 1, The School; 2, Aid for Under- 
Developed Countries; 3, Higher and Univer- 
sity Education; and 4, Proposals for Imme- 
diate Action. From these we take the follow- 
ing extracts: 


1, THE SCHOOL 


Under this section it is stated that the 
International Union of Architects is of the 
opinion that one of the most important tasks 
in school construction is to determine as 
accurately as possible what are the actual 
requirements, from the twin viewpoints of 


importance and order of priority. This, 
however, is closely linked to the study of the 
different aspects of school construction, and 
will in fact be one of the conclusions of an 
investigation which it is at present carrying 
out. 

On the subject of the school and modern 
educational theory, the report states that 
there is to-day a remarkable unanimity about 
the aim and purpose of education if it is 
considered from the standpoint of the 
teacher. Most principles of modern educa- 
tional theory have strong repercussions on 
architectural concepts: 

(a) Education must not be above the 
level of the child—hence architecture must 
be physically in proportion to the child; 

(b) as it deals with the parallel develop- 
ment of the child’s body, intelligence and 
personality, education must be varied to a 
high degree—hence a flexible and varied 
arrangement of rooms; 

(c) the school must be the extension of 
the family—hence surroundings and open 
spaces in tune with the building; 

(d) the whole establishment must be an 
integral part of education—hence a school 
which is the coherent synthesis of the 
many aspects of life; 

(e) education must respect the creative 
imagination of the child—hence a true, 
simple architecture, free from artificiality. 


The School and Town Planning 


Under the heading of “ The School from 
the viewpoint of town planning,” the report 
states that it is the elementary school which 
is in the foreground of the preoccupations 
of town planners by reason of its multiplicity 
and by the considerable importance of its 
area in relation to schools of more advanced 
stages. To determine the number of schools 
of a given standard one must first determine 
what size it is desirable that they should be, 
and particularly how many classes they 
should have. From a social point of view 
and from that of educational theory, a 
progressive increase in the size of schools 
parallel to the increase in the age of students, 
is desirable. Without prejudice to the result 
of further studies, it can to-day be stated 
that the days of “ barrack” schools (those 
with more than 20 classes) have passed. To- 
day the following can be regarded as a 
normal number of classes for a school: 

Kindergarten, 2 to 4 classes. 

Elementary schools, 4 to 6 classes. 

Primary schools, 6 to 12 classes. 

Secondary schools, 12 to 20 classes. 


The difference in size of these schools 
allows a radical redistribution of schools in 
the planning of both neighbourhood-unit 
and town. 


The school is thus an essential feature of . 
town planning and its redistribution should 


obey the following principle: 

Kindergartens, where the number of 
classes is smallest, must be near the home. 
The distances from home to school can grow 
as the size of the school, itself a reflection 
of the child’s age, grows. The school for 
the youngest children must stand on the road 
which leads to the school for older children. 
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A particularly serious problem will be that 
of redistributing schools in districts that are 
sparsely populated and primarily agricul- 
tural, This is an integral feature of country 
planning. The lack of plans or liaison be- 
tween one town and another too often leads 
to the unacceptable solution of the village 
school, where a single schoolmaster has to 
look after simultaneously children who are 
often separated by ten years in age. The 
organisation of the school in such cases must 
suggest a solution to the problem of the dis- 
placement of children and it will here be 
necessary to examine the way in which the 
United States and other countries make use 
of special bus services. 


Functional Organisation of the School 


In censidering this matter the report states 
that the single-storey school is ideal for the 
elementary stage of education. Amongst its 
advantages are its intimate scale, its simple 
solution to problems of bilateral lighting and 
ventilation, its link with the garden, its light- 
ness of construction and its flexibility of lay- 
out. On the other hand, its drawbacks are 
the considerable area of ground that it covers, 
its high cost of construction and its lack of 
concentration. 

Up to a certain point the advantages of 
the single-storey school can be equally ob- 
tained in multi-storey construction, as is 
shown by recent buildings in Holland, 
Switzerland, England and America, where the 
old system of having a corridor on each floor 
is replaced by new solutions to the problem 
of circulation. In this connection it is worth 
while considering an English proposal for 
secondary schools: the classrooms, which are 
all the same, are grouped together in a three- 
storey block, whilst special rooms are placed 
in single-storey pavilions, thus allowing the 
freedom of planning that these special rooms 
may require. 

One can thus conclude that a certain con- 
centration of classrooms is admissible for 
the higher grades of school. 

THE Crass-Unit: Since the size of class- 
rooms is strictly determined by the number 
of pupils, regulations should cease to pre- 
scribe norms for classrooms and should be 
restricted to determining the desired number 
of children per class and the minimum area 
per child, according to the form of instruc- 
tion. 


Modern educationists recommend free, 
alive and varied teaching, especially at the 
elementary level: group work, practical in- 
struction, demonstrations, etc. For this kind 
of teaching, experience shows that square 
rooms are better than long rooms. But the 
depth of the former makes imperative the 
adoption of bilateral lighting. 


Lighting, Ventilation, Orientation 


LiGHTING: Brightness of lighting is the 
subject of reasonably detailed specifications 
in most regulations dealing with school con- 
struction. But nothing is laid down about 
the quality of light, although this is even 
more important than its brightness. Light 
must be evenly distributed and, above all, 
must not dazzle. Protection from the sun 
(by means of blinds, sun-louvres, canopies, 
etc.) will therefore be the subiect of careful 
research, especially in the case of hot coun- 
tries. From a physiological point of view, 
light reflected from green surfaces is the most 
favourable. There is no surer method of 
ensuring this than by making use of lawns 


and plantations. This is an additional reason 
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for building schools in the heart of a green 
belt. 

As for proposals made in different coun- 
tries to paint classroom .walls with more or 
less lively colours either for the above reason 
or for decoration, the authors of this report 
consider that it is better to discard such 
methods as the absorption of light by walls 
is inconvenient. 

However, definite progress in the sphere 
of classroom lighting will only be achieved 
when it is admitted that lighting from one 
side of the room is insufficient and must be 
supplemented by other sources of natural 
light. 

Artificial lighting must be the subject of 
careful study not only for the hours of the 
late afternoon but equally for dark days, 
when the absence of natural light must be 
compensated by artificial lighting. In this 
connection the American system of auto- 
matic control by means of a source of light 
operated by photo-electric cells will be 
studied. 

ORIENTATION : Orientation necessarily 
varies with geographical position. In prin- 
ciple it is desirable that a school should face 
the sun, except where overheating is to be 
feared. However, we may cite the experi- 
ments carried out in California with schools 
orientated north, which are outstanding for 
the regular and non-dazzling quality of the 
light obtained. 

VENTILATION: Change of air in classrooms 
is an absolute necessity. Most schools in 
existence are inadequately ventilated, and 
this situation is particularly critical in schools 
in working-class districts, which are precisely 
the ones where children are dirtiest. It can 
equally be obtained by mechanical means 
combined, for instance, with central heating, 
but the cheapest and most efficient method of 
renewing the air in a room is by eross- 
ventilation, 


Classroom Equipment 


Equipment consists mainly of desks and 
chairs. In a new German school at Bremen 
excellent experiments have been carried out 
with tables for four pupils working in a 
group. School equipment is completed by 
a reasonable number of cupboards, lumber 
rooms and exhibition panels for lessons, by 
equipment for games and demonstrations 
and by film and radio apparatus (to which 
one day will be added television). 


The equipment of the modern school will 
never be rich or varied enough. Hence, it 
goes without saying that all extravagance in 
the design and execution of a school must be 
avoided. 


Open Spaces 


Every school should have at its disposal an 
open space proportionate to the number of 
its pupils; and appropriate to the particular 
form of instruction. Such spaces will mainly 
be used for playing fields, playgrounds and 
open-air gymnasiums. This is primarily a 
town-planning problem. The solution 
adopted in certain parts of the Low Coun- 
tries, where several schools share between 
them a central recreational area with the 
area proportioned between them, is unsatis- 
factory. In further studies it will be of the 
greatest interest to compare the different 
solutions proposed for the detailed planning 
of playgrounds. 


The Teaching of Art 


Educational theory to-day attaches great 
importance to the teaching of art. However, 
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the first step is to awake in the child an 
awareness of his or her own means of self- 
expression. This is a purely educational 
activity. Quite a different problem consists 
of introducing the child to art and of making 
him familiar with works of painting or sculp- 
ture. It is with this intention that it has 
become usual to decorate schools with mural 
paintings, mosaics, stained-class windows, 
bas-reliefs and open-air sculpture. In certain 
countries a proportion varying from |—-2 per 
cent. of the cost of construction is allowed in 
the budget for this decoration. From a purely 
artistic point of view there is no objection 
to this tendency. From an instructional point 
of view, on the other hand, it is essential 
that these decorative works have their origin 
in the life of the child. In other words, the 
work of art in a school must be conceived 
and designed for the child and not for the 
adult’s conception of the child. The outlook 
of the child is not always childish. 


Constructional Techniques 


One is entitled to expect from rationalisa- 
tion a decrease in building costs and a re- 
duction in the time of construction. 


Schools certainly belong to the building 
type that is suited to a considerable unifica- 
tion of e!sments of construction. This is 
particularly so in the case of elements of 
steel, concrete and timber frame construc- 
tion; window, wall and floor elements; win- 
dows, doors, furnishings. It is significant 
that these questions have been the subject 
of study and experiment, especially in Eng- 
land, where their success has been facilitated 
by strict economy and by the centralisation 
of primary instruction. 


According to a report of the English 
Minister of Education, economies achieved 
by this method of construction, in compari- 
son with traditional methods, total 25 per 
cent. In addition, time gained is an equally 
important factor. It is clear that, above all, 
one-storey buildings are most suited to 
standardisation. However, the problems of 
rationalisation, standardisation, prefabrica- 
tion and production in series, which are 
characteristic of our industrial age, call for 
technical and architectural studies and ¢x- 
periments of an extremely advanced kind. 
To attain their objective the architect and 
the engineer must consult the teacher about 
these problems so as to prevent rationalisa- 
tion from being led into paths that are In 
contrast with the requirements of educational 
theory. In view of this, countries should be 
recommended to found research centres [0 
work in liaison with the building industry. 


2, AID FOR UNDER-DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 


Most of the above considerations inevit- 
ably refer to states which have long adoptes 
a system of primary instruction that Is bot 
free and compulsory. 

Aid for less developed countries which 
have not succeeded in introducing _ 
education is certainly the most urgent [as f 
to-day. To a certain degree the pattern .. 
education depends on problems outside © 
scope of the report: inadequate cones 
and financial resources, lack of teaching sta 
and lack of means of communication. 


The organisation of teaching '" ea 
quarters of the globe will doubtless meet — 
additional difficulties owing to the perigee” 
of innumerable ethnic, linguistic and ved 
gious minorities. Indeed, the child's right® 
education is independent of the vA 
characteristics of the human society to 9 
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it belongs... - It is no less true that the 
possibility of originating a system of ele- 
mentary schooling is in certain respects pre- 
ferable to the struggle against the mediocre 
conditions of a system already in existence, 
against out-o'-date instructional routine or 
against the privileges of minority groups 
which sometimes exercise a more fatal 
influence on childhood than illiteracy. 


3, HIGHER AND UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION 


The preliminary results of the inquiry 
which it has undertaken authorise the School 
Construction Committee of the IUA to con- 
firm the impression that it gained in its first 
examination and to declare that in the sphere 
of higher and university teaching, building 
requirements are far less urgent and im- 
portant. 

It seems apposite to consider here a new 
form of teaching of ever-growing import- 
ance : 

TECHNICAL AND PROFESSIONAL TEACHING: 
Teaching formerly only included primary and 
secondary schools on the one hand and the 
university on the other. There is increasing 
realisation of the need to increase profes- 
sional schools (polytechnics or schools of 
agriculture) where the pupil is prepared for 
a career in the town or country, without in 
any way neglecting his general culture. These 
colleges achieve a sort of balance between 
the desire for knowledge and the manual 
skill of a large sector of the population. 


_ There exist, notably in Switzerland and 
in France, some excellent examples of such 
shools about which the Committee has 
already compiled useful documentation. 


Whether they take the form of ateliers or 
of large mode! farms, these schools do not 
present in themselves any particular prob- 
kms of construction. On the other hand, 

™ *% they are intended to group together the 
7 «ung people of an entire region, indeed of 
an entire country, they must frequently be 
completed in accordance with internal re- 
quirements, and this is a problem which will 


have to receive attention in the course of 
further studies 


University: The university appears in a 
totally different light in comparison with 
other forms of teaching. In principle two 
extremely different types of university can 
be distinguished, One is the traditional type 
of university such as is found in European 
‘ountries on the Continent. This is the 
descendant of the university of the Renais- 
nce, which whilst being strictly limited in 
i$ teaching activity and taking no part in 
hee of the students, is nevertheless strictly 
inked to the existence of the city where it is 


“ge in whose life it plays a decisive role. 
. Age type of university is that found 
Seles — axon world, which is for the 
10d cul om i home and a school, a social 
ie = age ommunity, but which at the 
thident ns, \{XPOSed to the risk that the 
world may ‘ose contact with the outside 


_ Prob'cm will have to be studied in a 
of impartiality, as both solutions are 


r in +} ae 

rays in the cultural traditions of the coun- 
ar gig ‘hey have developed. Should 
ve cal assistance to a country lead to the 
Cation of 


university buildings it neverthe- 
oe that solutions of the Anglo-Saxon 
tive ape oe favoured. These alone re- 
_€ complex problems of the students 

2» = "8 and of his extra-mural activities; and 
European type of university makes 
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use of a different form, it is by virtue of 
ancient traditions and historical factors that 
it would be vain to try and recreate. 


4, PROPOSALS FOR IMMEDIATE 
ACTION 


_Dealing with measures of a general kind 
aimed at improving the level of school con- 
struction, the report concludes by saying that 
the essential task is not to formulate prin- 
ciples but to apply them. For this reason 
the IUA draws the attention of UNESCO 
to the following proposals which aim at 
attracting the attention of those who in dif- 
ferent capacities are responsible for the 
education of children. No decisive step for- 
ward will be possible without the exercise of 
methods of instruction and persuasion. These 
include, amongst others: 


(1) Travelling exhibitions dealing with 
the evolution of school construction in 
relationship to the evolution of educational 
theory. 


(2) Recommendations to governments, 
local authorities, educationists, and archi- 
tects in the form of directives, publications 
and bibliographies. 


(3) Films on experimental educational 
theory and on contemporary school con- 
struction. 


(4) Meetings of experts to discuss prob- 
lems of teaching and school construction 
between educationists, psychologists, 
sociologists, architects, town planners and 
representatives of local authorities. All 
this would at first be on an international 
level and under the patronage of 
UNESCO, and later on a national level 
so as to achieve the concrete implementa- 
tion of these principles. 


(5) The creation of a Study and Docu- 
mentation Office with the task of pursuing 
the investigation and publicising the re- 
sults, under the control of the IUA and in 
close liaison with the International Office 
of Education. 


The members of the School Construction 
Committee of the IUA will make it their 
duty to assist UNESCO to put into practice 
the measures proposed, with particular refer- 
ence to the meeting of experts which they 
hope to see organised in the near future. 


RICS JUNIOR ORGANISATION 
Award of the President’s Prize 


THE PRESIDENT’S Prize for the best paper 
submitted by a junior member has been won, 
for the second year in succession, by Mr. 
D. M. Jeffreys, ARICS, for his paper en- 
titled “Building Ancient Rome.” Mr. 
Jeffreys was awarded the prize last year for 
his paper “ Quantity Surveying in Italy.” 


Meeting at Building Exhibition 


AN ORDINARY general meeting of the 
Junior Organisation is to be held in the 
Conference Room at the Building Exhibi- 
tion, Olympia, on November 19, commencing 
6 p.m. An address will be given by Mr. 
Dallimore on “ Contractors’ Plant and its 
Effect on Building Costs.” 


Tickets will not be necessary for admission 
to the Conference Room, but tickets will be 
required for admission to the Building Ex- 
hibition. All those members who have not 
tickets already should write to Mr. D. 
Harvey-Browne, ARICS, 19, Lydhurst- 


avenue, Streatham Hill, SW2, enclosing 6d. Power for local authority and equivalen 


for each ticket required. 


IUA 

Proceedings of the Lisbon Assembly 

THE official account has now been 

received by the RIBA of the proceed- 
ings of the third assembly of the Inter- 
national Union of Architects, which took 
place at Lisbon from September 21 to 27. 
Three meetings of the assembly, the main 
policy-making body of the union, were held 
and a number of important decisions affect- 
ing the composition and activities of the 
union were taken. 

Professor Jean Tchumi, Professor of the 
Lausanne School of Architecture and presi- 
dent of the Swiss Section of the IUA, was 
elected to succeed the outgoing president of 
the IUA, Professor Sir Patrick Abercrombie, 
FRIBA, who was not eligible for re-election. 
Sir Patrick, who has been president of the 
IUA since its formation in 1948, was then 
elected honorary president of the union. 


Professor G. B. Ceas, president of the 
Italian Section of the IUA, and Mr. Nicolas 
Baranov, president of the Soviet Academy of 
Architecture, were elected as vice-presidents. 


The United Kingdom, together with 
Mexico, the Netherlands, Poland and 
Portugal, was elected to the executive com- 
mittee. The next meeting of the committee 
is due to be held at Athens or Istanbul next 
Easter. 


Invitations to the IUA to hold its fourth 
assembly and congress, due in 1955, had 
been received from the United Kingdom, the 
Netherlands, Greece and Turkey. The 
assembly decided to accept the Dutch invita- 
tion to meet in Amsterdam. 


In the interests of economy the following 
working committees of the IUA have been 
abolished: Copyright, building documenta- 
tion, exhibitions, industrialisation of build- 
ing and international competitions. 

The remaining working committees deal 
with architectural education (UK representa- 
tive:. Mr. H. T. Cadbury-Brown, ARIBA), 
housing (UK representative: Mr. Peter 
Shepheard, ARIBA), public health (UK 
representative: Mr. Donald Goldfinch, 
FRIBA), the position of the architect in the 
community (UK representative: the Hon. 
Godfrey Samuel, FRIBA), school construc- 
tion (UK representative: Mr. C. H. Aslin, 
FRIBA), and town planning (UK repre- 
sentative: Professor Gordon Stephenson, 
FRIBA). 


The school construction committee has 
produced a preliminary report on its inquiry 
into schoo] construction in different coun- 
tries. Translations of the report are avail- 
able on.request at the RIBA, and a full 
abstract of which begins on page 706. 


Solid Fuel Appliances 


The Coal Utilisation Council, 3, Upper 
Belgrave-street, London, SWI, have pre- 
pared, in consultation with the Ministry of 
Fuel and Power, a list of recommended 
domestic solid fuel,appliances. All the 
appliances on this list, which is No. 7, are 
recommended as being efficient. In making 
this recommendation it is assumed that the 
appliances will be correctly installed and 
that their performance will not be handi- 
capped by any unsatisfactory design or con- 
struction of the house or chimney. Certain 
appliances which are marked in the list com- 
ply with prescribed standards and are 
recommended by the Ministry of Fuel and 





housing. 
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_ brickworks at Porthgain, Pembrokeshire. 
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J " Sir Davin Ecc es said this works had not 
IN PARLIAMENT produced bricks for nearly = _— the 
kilns had been dismantled, the machinery 

kang Lenete removed, and the buildings were derelict. Brick 
()N_ October 20 Mr. Donnetty asked the production in South Wales was increasing 
Minister of Housing and Local Govern- ang he could not say whether the consider- 
ment whether he would introduce an amend- apje capital required to re-open this works 
ment to Section 2 of the Landlord and would give as good a result as extensions 
Tenant Act, 1949, in order to make it POS- ejsewhere. There were no further funds for 
sible for those with long leases and where the financing of brickworks. 
the rent was under the full rateable value to 
re-sell their houses. 


Mr. MACMILLAN said this raised difficult 6, October 20 MR. PARTRIDGE asked the 
problems. He could as yet make no definite yyinister of Works what further action he 
statement as to what could or could not be had taken concerning the future of the 
done towards their solution. Festival Gardens. 

SiR Lestir PLUMMER asked the Attorney- Gin Davin Eccues said that after consul- 
General if he would state Her Majesty’s tation with the London County Council he 
Government's policy with regard to legisla- had made an Order under the Festival 
tion on the responsibility of leaseholders of Pleasure Gardens Act, 1952, bringing to an 
long leases for dilapidations at the expiry of end the statutory period during which the 
their leases; and when he hoped to introduce Gardens might be continued by the com- 


sce - aig effect. 4 that the policy of P2"¥:, The terms and conditions for the 
We adesaars eaeete said that the policy Of transfer of the site to the Council were now 
er Mayjestys Government was set out in under discussion. 


paragraph 36 of the White Paper (Cmd. ‘ “1s F . 9 
8713) on Leasehold Property. The Govern- ane See eenene aie: SE nae: Fe-2 
ment hoped to introduce legislation giving perequisitioned Buildings 


effect to the proposals in the White Paper as y : : 
soon as possible, but could not at aaa On October 20 SiR THOMAS Moore asked 
give any undertaking. the Minister of Works how many office 
premises, houses or other buildings he had 
caused to be derequisitioned during the first 
six months of this year as compared with 
the number released during the same period 


Festival Gardens 


Appliances in Council Houses 


On October 20, Mr. JANNER asked the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government in 1951. 
whether he was aware that houses on some — gig_ Davip EccLes said that during the 
new housing estates were not provided with ¢..¢ six months of 1953, 57 offices. 105 
cooking or clothes-washing facilities and that pouses and 76 other ; buildings ‘enee 
~ 8 had ae aig = tenant, and gerequisitioned by his Ministry. The com- 
it he would arrange that these facilities parable figures for the first six months of 
preg be provided by councils in all their 95; were 73 offices 17S houses and 135 
new houses. re /. » 173 35 
; : other buildings. In spite of the ban on new 
Mr. MACMILLAN said that some local office building derequisitioning had been 


authorities preferred to give their tenants maintained at a good rate, largely because 

freedom of choice. Points for either gas f ical f G t 

or electricity were always installed. A tenant pe llincn as TF sere ageicta eis: cle aid ot a 
, : accommodation. 


could then get whatever type of appliance . 

he preferred. He did not think this was hg Sentsg  Secees <—_ oe sere ce 

:<ieiiier: on welch te should dictate .¢ still 80,000 buildings under requisition and 

hain qudtestitins ictate 0 would the Minister, therefore, press on even 
: more ardently to release our buildings as 


omb “ ” well as our people 
c ating “ Smog Sir Davip Ecc.ies said he would. There 


On October 20 Mr. Dopps asked the were 11m. sq. ft. under requisition when this 
Minister of Housing and Loca] Goverment Government came into office, and that figure 
if he would give details of the emergency had been reduced to 6m. It became more 


plans that would be put into operation to difficult as they got down to the hard core. 
combat fogs similar to that experienced last 
December when many people died as the Scottish Housing 


aor —— of the air. On October 20 Mrs. ErRENE WHITE asked 
‘ R. . ACMILLAN said that so far as he the Secretary of State for Scotland from how 
knew the only practicable way of combating many local authorities in Scotland had per- 
smog "was to reduce smoke from chim- mission to build houses to rent been with- 
neys. The problem was not one for which held or postponed since January 1, 1953, 
it was easy to devise emergency plans. He owing to shortage of labour or materials. 
was, of course, awaiting the report of the Mr. J. Stuart said the answer was 
Beaver Committee. Meanwhile a special “‘ None.” 
_ was needed by all those who burn” Mrs. Wuite asked for an assurance that 
coa. be use it efficiently, and as sparingly as the freedom now given in regard to houses 
= le during fogs. This applied to house- for sale would not in any way diminish the 
olders no less than to industrial and other number of houses built by local authorities 
consumers. to rent. 

Replying further, Mr. Macmillan said that Mr. Stuart said that so far as Scotland 
he understood that the Beaver Committtee was concerned he could give the assurance 
apenas conan an interim report shortly. that there would be no diminution in the 

_was for the committee to decide what number 
evidence it would take. weamronieces 

Biown Timber 


Bricks in West Wales On October 20 Mr. Hector HucHes and 

On October 20 Mr. DonneELLy asked the CAPTAIN DUNCAN asked what progress had 
Minister of Works in view of the shortage been made to date in the removal and dis- 
of bricks in West Wales, what steps he was posal of the timber blown down in and 
taking to encourage the reopening of the around Aberdeenshire during the storm of 
January 31, 1953. 
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Mr. Stuart said that arrangements had 
now been made between owners and timber 
merchants for disposal of all but about 5 per 
cent. of the timber involved, and it was 
expected that this figure would be further 
reduced. About 28 per cent. of the total 
blown had been felled and brought to the 
roadside, and much of this had been cop- 
verted. The work was proceeding rapidly 
and he considered that progress to date was 
as great as could reasonably have been 
expected. 


School Building 


On October 22 Mr. Wyatt asked the 
Minister of Education whether she- would 
make a statement on the allotment of 
finance for the building, maintenance and 
repair of schoo! buildings for next year. 


“Miss HorssrRuGH said that the value of 
major primary and secondary school build- 
ing projects announced to local education 
authorities in England and Wales for start- 
ing in the financial year 1954-55 was approxi- 
mately the same as in the current year, 
namely, about £45,000,000. The total allo- 
cation for minor projects would be about 
20 per cent. larger than in 1953/54: within 
this total she was still discussing their allo- 
cations with individual authorities. Local 
education authorities were free to make in 
their annual estimates what provision they 
thought necessary for maintenance and 
repair work. 


Industrial Buildings 


On October 27 Mr. NaBarro asked the 
Minister of Works whether he would state 
the estimated value of new industrial build- 
ings to be completed under licence in the 
calendar year 1953, and the comparative 
figures for 1952 and 1951; and how much 
in aggregate value was planned for 1954. 

SiR Davip Eccwes said that the value of 
new industrial buildings over 5,000 sq. ft. 
exclusive of iron and steel and fuel and 
power projects completed in the calendar 
years 1951 and 1952 were £96,000,000 and 
£69,000,000 respectively. His figures showed 
a considerable increase in corresponding 
work licensed in 1953, especially since the 
last Budget, but he had no means of esti- 
mating how much work would be done in 
1954 although he had no doubt tt would 
show a substantial increase. 

Mr. Nasarro asked the Minister of Works 
what licence-free limit for nee 
ings he proposed to allow in 1954 co . 
with og tn limit of £2,000 per a 
and whether he had formed an estimate 0 
the effects of removing this contro! altogether 

fter December 31, 1953. 
. Sir Davip Ecctes said that the presen 
Control of Building Operations om = 
pires on December 31, and he was BOS “ 
sidering what licence-free limits shou 
prescribed in the new Order. 


Mr. Nasarro asked for an sole 
i was the abolition 
the ultimate goal > a 


dustrial building licensing, and ' fe 
building subject only to planning contr = 

Sir Davip Ecces replied that “SS 
the ultimate goal, but some form of co 
was necessary in over-loaded arcas. Pa 

Mr. Percy Morris asked whether, Wf . 
meantime, he would pay special Tega? e 
the needs of Wales and its reconstrul 
areas. 

Sir Davip Eccies: As far as : rent 
licences are freely issued in Wa'cs. vid 
of no refusals for industrial licences 


over the last year. 
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Mr. CHETWYND asked if he would be sure 


is had 
of protecting the development areas. 


timber 





t 5 per Mx. HARMAR NICHOLLS asked that _the 
it was gitimate goal of freedom from restrictions 
further and controls should apply to all forms of 
> total ildin 
to the <™ fir EccLes: Industrial building 
n con- comes first. aes 
rapidly Mr. F. Lee asked whether availability of 
te was labour was not now taken into account be- 
| been fore building on an industrial basis began. 
Sik David Ecctes said that since last 
April no industrial licences had been refused 
anywhere in the United Kingdom. 
Mr. NaBARRO asked the Minister of Works 
* er what estimate he had made of the annual 
wens value, in present circumstances, of frustrated 
met: or choked-off new industrial building con- 
saat struction arising from licence refusals under 
rn the present system; and what would be the 
ue of aggregate cost to his department per annum, 
build- of operating the present industrial buildings 
ucation licensing procedure. 
- Six Davip Ecces said that since the state- 
defutasell ment made by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
t yeat, chequer, in his Budget speech on April 14, 
il allo- licences for new factories or extensions to 
about factories had been granted freely and he 
within was not aware of any case in which an 
ir allo- application concerning industrial production 
Local had been refused. The information requested 
rake in in the second part of the question was not 
“3 pes available. 
Dover House, Whitehall 
On October 27 MAJOR ANSTRUTHER-GRAY 
asked the Minister of Works whether a start 
ved the had yet been made in repairing the Scottish 
Id state Office at Dover House, Whitehall. 
| build- Sim Davip Eccies said that work started 
in the on Dover House at the end of July. He re- 
parative gretted to say that on opening up the build- 
w much ing very considerable repairs had been found 
954, fo be necessary. 
value of Rebuilding the City 
) sq. ft, On October 27 Sin Davip Ecc es, replying 
uel and 0 Mr. Geoffrey Wilson, said that no time 
calendar limit was attached to the priority licences 
000 =" wanted for the rebuilding of office and other 
_showe accommodation in the City of London as 
ang 00 start had been made in several cases. His 
ince te advice to building owners was not to press 
ns bars - we to start until plans had been fully 
epared. 
t would | Mr. Witson suggested that it was a 
works “andal that the City had made such slow 
f wld: Progress with rebuilding compared with 
al bul j other cities. 
one Sk Davin Eccies said that Mr. Wilson 
annum im Yuld be sympathetic with people who had 
sae waited a long time for licences. It was un- 
ltoget “ise to spend money on drawings when they 
aia "ere not sure they would get the licences. 
a ex: ese were large projects and the plans 
a ae way be properly prepared before work 
nould be I 
‘peratures at Westminster 
ance that On October 27 Mr. RONALD BELL asked 
mn of I Minister of Works whether he would 
return 10 > {0 have one room or compartment 
yntrol. ~.4 Toom in the Palace of Westminster 
that was Gi “éintained «: 2 temperature higher than the 
f control peg temperature at which those parts 
‘ thege Palace set aside for the use of mem- 
or, in the - Were now maintained. 
regard 10 % ® MoLson, who replied, said their aim 
nstruct Sto keep the Palace of Westminster at a 
a perature which was generally acceptable. 
[| know faised slight!y duri j itting. He 
ces there R0gnised, ng a long night sitting. H 
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He was, therefore, arranging for one writing 
room to be kept at a temperature of approxi- 
mately 69 deg. The most convenient would 
seem to be the Members’ Writing Room, 
Lower Waiting Hall, and a notice drawing 
attention to this arrangement would be 
posted up in that room. 


Stone-Building Industry 


On October 27 Mr. Patrick MAITLAND 
asked the Secretary of State for Scotland 
what action he proposed to take in the light 
of the report of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research about the stone- 
building industry. 

Mr. HENDERSON STEWART, who replied, 
said that this survey was carried out at the 
request of the Scottish Council (Develop- 
ment and Industry) and the Secretary of 
State expected to receive shortly the com- 
ments and recommendations of the Council. 
He would, of course, discuss them with the 
Minister of Works. Meantime, the sum- 
mary of the report published by the 
Stationery Office had no doubt been closely 
studied by quarrymasters, architects and 
builders 


The Embassy at Rome 


On October 27 Mr. Stokes asked the 
Minister of Works what decision had been 
finally taken with regard to the construction 
of new offices for the Embassy at Rome; 
and whether they were to be on the Porta 
Pia site or in the grounds of the present 
Embassy. 

Sir Davin Ecctes said that the new Em- 
bassy offices at Rome were to be built on 
the Porta Pia site when money was avail- 
able. 


Historic Buildings Councils 


On October 27 Sm Davin Eccies, the 
Minister of Works, in reply to Mr. Kenneth 
Robinson, said that he had appointed 
Historic Buildings Councils for England and 
Wales. The Secretary of State for Scotland 
and he hoped to announce the Council for 
Scotland shortly. The chairman and mem- 
bers had all been appointed in a personal 
capacity and not as representatives of or- 
ganisations. He was glad to announce that 
Sir Alan Lascelles had consented to serve 
as chairman of the English Council when 
he relinquished his present appointment as 
private secretary. to Her Majesty. The 
chairman for the Council for Wales was 
Captain Geoffrey Crawshay, whose work for 
Wales over many years was well known. 

In a circulated statement, the Minister 
gave the following list of members: ; 

England: Mr. Chuter Ede, MP; Miss 
D. M. Elliott, CBE; the Earl of Euston, 
deputy chairman of the SPAB; Sir William 
Holford, FRIBA, PTPI; Mr. Christopher 
Hussey, FSA; Sir James Mann; the Countess 
of Radnor; Mr. John Summerson, CBE, 
ARIBA, Curator of the Soane Museum; Mr. 
W. M. F. Vane, MP, ARICS. 

Wales: The Marquess of Anglesey; Mr. 
S. Colwyn Foulkes, FRIBA; Mr. J. D. K. 


Lloyd, FSA; Professor Glyn Roberts; and | 


Mr. G. O. Roberts, MP. 

Mr. Rosinson asked whether the Councils 
were now ready to start functioning. Sim 
Davip Ecctes replied that they were. : He 
said that all applications for grants should 
be made to the Secretary, Lambeth Bridge 
House, London, SE1, for the English Council 


“S appeared to be about 66 deg., being and to Agnes-road, Cardiff, or Lambeth 


Bridge House for the Welsh Council. He 


iowever, that some members added that the chairman of the Scottish 
a slightly higher temperature. Council was Lord Dundee. 


Damage by Earthquake 


On October 28, Mr. Bratye asked the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies what 
consideration the Cyprus Government had 
given to providing prefabricated buildings 
to replace houses which were irreparably 
damaged or destroyed in the recent ecarth- 
quake. 

Mr. LYTTELTON said that the Cyprus 
Government had arranged to supply the 
basic structure of a new house, free of 
charge, to those in need of assistance whose 
houses were completely destroyed or damaged 
beyond repair in the recent earthquake. By 
prefabricating in large numbers the com- 
ponents of the basic structure, the Cyprus 
Government hoped to be able to provide 
up to 2,500 units before the end of the year. 
The Government would also give each 
householder building materials to the value 
of £10, to assist him to carry out further 
work on the prefabricated basic structures. 


New Schools 


On October 29, Mr. ArtHUR LEwis asked 
the Minister of Education if she would state 
how many of the 927 new schools, completed 
since June 1, 1952, were either planned or 
commenced to be built under the auspices 
of the previous administration. 


Miss HorssruGuH said that the number 
of new primary and schools com- 
pleted between June 1, 1952, and August 
31, 1953, the latest date for which figures 
were available, was 634; 582 of these were 
started before November 1, 1951. 


Prorogation 


In the Queen’s Speech, proroguing Parlia- 
ment on October 29, it was stated that: 
“ Building and the production of building 
materials have alike increased and my 
Ministers have continued to expand their 
building programme. Measures have been 
passed to make further financial provision 
for the building of new towns and to provide 
for the revaluation of dwelling-houses for 
rating purposes, to abolish development 
charges and to improve the superannuation 
benefits available to local government 
officers.” 


THE STRENGTH OF TIMBER 
New FPRL Bulletin 


LABORATORY tests of the strength of native- 
grown and imported softwoods and hard- 
woods have been carried out by the Forest 
Products Research Laboratory at Princes 
Risborough for 25 years. The information 
so obtained, states a new bulletin,* is essential 
to the economical use of wood and to the 
selection of a species for a particular pur- 
pose. The work is particularly imporiant 
now that new species of tropical hardwood 
are being imported and brought into use. 
The bulletin gives the results of tests for 120 
species of timber. 


The principal strength tests made on timber 
included static bending, impact bending, 
compression parallel to grain, hardness, shear 
parallel to grain, and cleavage. 

The bulletin describes the nature of each 
test and the procedure used in carrying it 
out. The test results are given in the form 
of diagrams, graphs and tables for easy 
reference. 





*“* The Strength Properties of Timber."’ Forest 
Products Research Bulletin No. 28, published 6 
HMSO for DSIR, pficé 2s. 
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COST OF HOUSE MAINTENANCE 
The Girdwood Committee Report Threefold Increase Since 1939 


OR every £100 which a house owner 
spent in 1939 to maintain his house in 
good tenantable repair he would today spend 


£316. The division of these sums with 
labour and materials is:— 
1939 1953 
Labour £73 £232 
Materials £27 £R4 
£100 £316 


This is the conclusion reached by the 
Girdwood Committee in a teport* published 
on October 30. The Girdwood Committee, 
which was appointed in 1947 by the then 
Minister of Health, has already published 
three reports, in 1948, 1950 and 1952, on the 
Cost of House-Building. Last December 
they were asked by Mr. Harold Macmillan 
(Minister of Housing and Local Government) 
“to consider and report on the relationship 
of the present annual cost with that ruling 
in 1939 of maintaining house property in 
good tenantable repair, having regard to 
the relative cost of wages, materials, over- 
heads and rates of profit.” 

The Committee say that they felt that 
any attempt to compare actual expenditure 
in 1939 and today would be misleading, since 
the amount and nature of work now being 
done is not the same as in 1939. They 
therefore used information obtained from a 
representative selection of owners of prop- 
erty, giving details of the breakdown of 
maintenance expenditure in 1939. This was 
used to provide an analysis of maintenance 
expenditure in 1939, and from this the Com- 
mittee prepared an index of the cost of 
maintaining houses in good _ tenantable 
repair, with 1939 as 100. The index showed 
a figure of 316 for April, 1953. 

In preparing their index, the Committee 
excluded changes in cost which might be 
due to the increasing age of houses, the 
need to make good deterioration which took 
place during the war years, and changes 
between 1939 and 1953 in the frequency or 
extent of painting and decoration. Their 
object was to show what it would cost today 
to do exactly the same amount of work as 
was considered necessary in 1939 to keep 
houses in good tenantable repair. 


Post-War Standards 

“It is well known that for many reasons 
most property owners have been unable 
since the war to achieve the same standard 
~The Cost of House Maintenance: Report of the 
Committee of Inquiry, HMSO, price 9d 


TABLE SHOWING TYPICAL SUB-DIVISION OF HOUSE MAINTENANCE COSTS IN ENGLAND AND WALES IN 1939 AND 1953 


of maintenance as in the pre-war period, 
and houses have been deteriorating rapidly 
on this account,” say the Committee. “ Even 
local authorities whose houses are outside 
the scope of the Rent Restrictions Acts and 
who have been able to raise their rents to 
meet higher costs of decoration and repairs, 
have generally had to adopt lower standards 
of general maintenance. For instance, where 
external painting of a house was done every 
five years before the war, it may now be 
done every 10; where internal decorations 
were done every two and a half to three 
years they may be done now every five years. 
Many owners of small numbers of rent- 
restricted houses have no resources on which 
to draw to maintain their houses to anything 
like the standard current before the war. 
Further, the average age of the stock of 
houses has been increasing; and as houses 
grow older they require more structural 
repair and replacement of sanitary and heat- 
ing equipment. The result of that mainte- 
nance in 1953 would include a higher pro- 
portion of structural work and replacement 
of equipment than in 1939.” 


Proportion of Labour to Materials 


Discussing the proportion of labour costs 
to material costs the Committee say that in 
their first report on the cost of house- 
building they found the proportion of labour 
to materials in 1939 to be 34 to 66, adding: 
“It was apparent to us that in maintenance 
work the proportion of labour to materials 
must be very much higher than in works 
of new construction, since much labour goes 
into preparatory work, such as removing 
defective materials and in refixing, adjusting 
or re-using existing materials. In small 
repairs the time spent in going to the place 
where the work has to be done is dispro- 
portionate to the time occupied in carrying 
out the repair itself, and it will often take 
longer to do work in occupied premises 
where furniture has to be moved or pro- 
tected and space is limited.” 

The Committee found that these anticipa- 
tions of high proportion of labour to 
materials were borne out by the evidence 
which ranged in percentage terms between 
61.3 labour to 38.7 materials and 80.7 labour 
to 19.3 materials. They considered that a 
typical sub-division for 1939 would be 73 
labour to 27 materials, almost the same as 
their figures for 1953 of 73.4 for labour and 
26.6 for materials. 


Novembe r 6 1953 


Composition of Labour Force 


They conclude that the averace compo- 
sition of the labour force on hous2 mainte- 
nance in 1939 was approximately: ( raftsmen 
40 per cent., handymen 35 per cent. and 
labourers 25 per cent. ; 

The figures take. account of the promi- 
nence of handymen among the small 
firms doing so much of the maintenance 
work on small houses. However, the use of 
handymen has been much less common since 
the war, and the majority of workmen 
engaged on anything other than labourers’ 
work are now paid a full craftsman’s wage. 
They therefore arrived at the proportion of: 
craftsmen 60 per cent., handymen 20 per 
cent., and labourers 20 per cent., for their 
1953 calculations. 

Discussing productivity, the Committee say 
that in their Third Report on the cost of 


house-building they found that the average | 


productivity in that field was 20 per cent. 
lower than in 1939, even though considerable 
sums were being paid in bonuses which also 
had to be added to the labour cost. “Our 
evidence On maintenance work showed that 
although productivity was difficult to 
measure it was definitely lower than before 
the war,” they say. 


Cost of Materials 


Using the 1939 index of 100, the Com- 
mittee found that the cost of materials used 
by the painter and decorator now gives an 
index figure of 300, that of materials used 


by the plumber, gasfitter and smith 290, that # 
of the general labourer, bricklayer, roofer, 9 


plasterer, etc., 260; of the carpenter and 
joiner 460; and of the electricians 250. After 
careful consideration the Committee came 
to the conclusion that the percentage to be 
added for the overheads and profit should 
be more or less the same in 1953 as in 1939. 


Besides the Chairman (Mr. J. G. Gird- | 
wood, CBE), the other members of the Com- | 
mittee were Professor C. F. Carter, Alder- § 


man D. H. Daines, JP, LCC, Mr. C. H. 


James, RA, FRIBA (deceased), and Mr. 4 


W. K. M. Slimmings, CA. 


Scottish Committee’s Report 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with the publication ol 
the Girdwood report has been issued the 
report of a special Sub-Committee of the 
Scottish Building Costs Committee.t The 
Chairman of the Sub-Committee was Mr. 
Lockhart W. Hutson, past-president, Roya! 
Institute of Architects of Scotland. 


+ ‘“* The Increase in Cost of Maintaining Houses 
HMSO, price 9d. 





























1939 Sub-division of Cost | hiss ten 1953 Sub-division of Cost ie 
| otal | Trade 
Trade Group Total Trade Total | Trade 
Labour labour | totals as Labour | i | labour —- 
(including | Materials and | _percent- Labour | Materials | (including | Materials | = and — Peet 
on-costs) | materials | ages of on-costs) | | materials Se cont 
cost | total cost | cost - bin 
mimic Yess (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 9 | 0) (i) 
£ £ Se 2a £ hy ae 42.6 
Painter, Decorator and Paper- 31.4 11.6 43 43 | 318 300 99.8 34.8 | 134.6 2. 
hanger ' 23.5 
Plumber, Gasfitter and Smith 16.4 7.6 24 24 | 318 290 52.1 22.0 74 1 164 
General Labourer, Bricklayer, 13.2 3.8 2 17 318 260 42.0 99 | 51.9 , 
Paviour, Roofer, Plasterer and 
Fencer | we 15.7 
Carpenter and Joine 10.5 3.5 14 14 318 460 33.4 16.1 2. 13 
Electrician ses 1.5 0.5 24 2 318 250 4.7 a3 5.9 ES 
SR a aaa eee ee ee a £27 £100 100% | 318 311 | £232 £84 | «£316 100°, 
316 ia 
PE AE, ERIE ORES POE ION ORER RED GUTTERS EL Pe ee OE ace ce ama SR oe “s ° 
Percentage of Total Cost | 73% 27% 100°, 73.4% 26.6% | 100 
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The Hutsen Committee say that the 
evidence revealed that £100 of work carried 
out in 1939 would have cost in 1952 about 
£273, But taking into account the greater 
volume of repairs required as property be- 
comes older, the actual imcrease in cost since 
1939 might wcll be from £100 to the region 
of £300. These figures are arrived at, the 
Committee point out, without making any 
allowance for major or special repairs. It 
was found impossible to arrive at a realistic 
annual average cost for such work. 

It was clear to the Committee that 
“although property owners are to-day spend- 
ing more money on repairs, they are not, in 
fact, carrying out the same volume of 
repairs as they did in 1939.” 

The Committee concluded that to carry 
out a similar programme of repairs in 1952 
to that undertaken in 1939 and to meet in- 
creases in owners’ rates, management and 
insurance, private owners of pre-1914 pro- 
perties would need to increase their expendi- 
ture on these items by 81 per cent. Before 
the war, according to tables in the report, 
the average property owner spent £52 out of 
every £100 of rent income on these items. 
To do the same volume of repair work to- 
day, and to discharge his liabilities for 
owner's rates, Management and insurance 
charges, the property owner would therefore 
have to spend £52 + 81 per cent. of £52 Le., 
£93 16s. out of every £100 of rent income. 
This would leave him only £6 4s. to dis- 
charge his other obligations, ground bur- 
dens, bond interest (if any) and property tax, 
so that normally it is impossible for the pro- 
perty owner to carry out the 1939 scale of 
repairs without incurring a substantial loss. 

The Committee calculated that if the 
private owner carried out day-to-day repairs 
at present costs and met his liabilities for 
owners’ rates, management and insurance as 
they are to-day, he would have to increase 
his expenditure over 1939 by an amount 
equivalent to 42 per cent. of his rent income. 
This figure, the Committee stress, makes no 
allowance for the exceptional arrears of 
repair work that have accumulated in war- 
lime and in the post-war period. 

Other points made by the Committee are— 

Owners’ rates: The Committee restricted 
their analysis to those areas, viz., Dundee, 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, in which were 
located the houses for which detailed repair 
figures were available. Owners’ rates for 
these houses increased between 1939 and 
1952 by about 12 per cent. 

Management Costs: The increase in man- 
agement costs for privately owned proper- 
lies averaged 29 per cent. since 1939. 

Insurance Costs : Insurance premiums for 
Privately Owned properties have increased by 
65 per cent. since 1939, 

Sinking Funds : “ Sinking funds might no 


doubt have been instituted by property 
owners originally for redemption of 
we capital, but it is unlikely that such 
unds now cxist for the execution of even 
major repairs. It should also be borne in 
mind that | nking funds, if any, would have 
oh ‘ed as long as 50 years ago when 
om Ing anc repair costs were about 1/6th 
whe 7th of what they are to-day and conse- 
ws these funds would not provide a sum 
‘uicient ‘o undertake major repairs at the 
Present tj ‘“ 
etlembe: ip of the Hutson Committee 
Mr. Lockhart W. Hutson, OBE, 
FRIBA. Pp 


: t President, Institute of Archi- 
ondhey Scotland (Chairman); Mr. & W. 
loh on Barr, FRICS, Surveyor; and Mr. 
MMos M Gregor, BSc, MInstCE, MTPI, 


'IWE, Burgh Engineer, Paisley. 
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LCC 


Future of Festival Pleasure Gardens 


"THE London County Council, meeting on 

Tuesday, had before them recommenda- 
tions for the future of the Festiva] Pleasure 
Gardens in Battersea Park. In a joint report, 
the general purposes and parks committees 
State that in their view the gaiety and the 
gala atmosphere associated with the gardens 
are something which most Londoners would 
wish to be preserved to the greatest extent 
possible under the powers ordinarily avail- 
able to the Council, and their decisions are 
based on that principle. 

The proposals may be briefly summarised 
as follows: (i) the restoration of free access 
to the garden area; (ii) the formation of 
games pitches; (iii) the retention of most 
of the attractive garden features; (iv) the 
return to grass of most of the hard stand- 
ing; (v) the removal of most of the temporary 
structures; and (vi) the retention of a sub- 
stantial, though smaller, fun fair. 

Some details of the proposals are :— 

Riverside strip—The area alongside the 
river is to be returned to grass substantially 
as it was before the war. It will provide a 
pleasant riverside walk and general recreation 
area 

Fun fair or amusement park—The area 
of the fun fair proposed for retention 
includes a children’s boating lake and the 
Cremorne beer garden, and with these com- 
prises 6.65 acres, or about three-quarters of 
the area of the existing fun fair. 

Garden features—Most of the existing 
horticultural features and the three strips of 
ornamental water are retained. 

Entertainments area.—Situated more or less 
centrally on either side of the main carriage 
drive, the entertainments area will link the 
riverside promenade with the formal gardens. 
It contains the permanent concert pavilion 
and riverside refreshment house which are 
already the Council’s property. A few of 
the adjacent kiosks may be retained. 

The total net cost of executing the pro- 
posed layout, reinstating the car parks 
outside the main site and incorporating the 
suggested improvements, excluding over- 
heads but including a provision for con- 
tingencies, is provisionally estimated at 
£120,000. 


Architectural Vacancy 


To FILL the vacancy for a senior architect 
in the architect’s department which will arise 
when Mr. W. J. Durnford, FRIBA, retires 
on January 31 next, the general purposes 
committee propose the transfer of Mr. F. G. 
West, ARIBA, the assistant schools architect 
(design), who entered the Council’s service 
in 1950. Both positions carry the same scale 
of salary (£1,550—£100—£1,850 a year). 


Employment of Architects in Private 
P ti 

WITH A view to the expeditious carrying 
out of works of alteration and adaptation 
at premises acquired for the purposes of 
Part III of the National Assistance Act, 1948, 
the welfare committee propose that architects 
in private practice shall be employed to assist 
the architect to thc Council with selected 
works at establishments under the com 
mittee’s management. 


Advice on Sculpture 
PROFESSOR THOMAS BopKIN, whom the 
parks committee appointed a member of the 
sculpture exhibition advisory committee on 
the nomination of the Royal Academy of 
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Arts, has resigned owing to pressure of other 
business. The Royal Academy has nomi- 
nated in his place Mr. John W. Pope- 
Hennessy, MBE, of the Department of Archi- 
tecture and Sculpture at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, who has accordingly been 
appointed. 


ELECTRICITY ON 
BUILDING SITES 


An Aid to Greater Productivity 


THE Ministry of Housing and Local 

Government have issued a circular to 
housing, authorities (No. 62/53 dated 
October 29) calling attention to the refer- 
ences made in the various reports on the 
building industry to the advantages of having 
electricity laid on to sites before building 
operations begin. 

The circular states that the Building 
Working Party reporting in 1950 said in 
paragraph 158 of their report that it would 
be an advantage if power-driven tools could 
be more widely used on sites. When elec- 
tric power is available they saw no reason 
why this should not be done. 

The Committee on the Quicker Com- 
pletion of House Interiors also referred to 
this in paragraph 96 of their Report in the 
following terms—* Progress will be greatly 
assisted if economic arrangements can be 
made with the Electricity Boards for power 
to be laid on to the site at an early stage. 
This will make possible a wider use of 
power tools as well as the installation of 
temporary lighting so that working hours 
need not be curtailed during the winter.” 

The Electricity Area Boards are ready to 
lay temporary service lines for which the 
contractor would normally pay the net cost 
after allowing for the prospective residuary 
value of recoverable materials and equip- 
ment. This, however, is not so satisfac- 
tory as the provision of a cable and lines 
which can be part of the permanent supply 
system. 

If electricity is to be available to 
a contractor when building starts, the 
building owner will have to arrange 
with the supply authority for per- 
manent cables and supply lines to be laid as 
soon as the contractor takes possession of 
the site. For this to be possible the work 
must be fully planned in advance, a course 
which has been strongly recommended on 
other grounds as a major factor in building 
productivity. The full use of electricity 
supplies will depend on a _ contractor’s 
resources, but if supplies are available con- 
tractors may be encouraged to make more 
use of power tools. 

The Minister asks housing authorities to 
consider the steps which can be taken in 
their areas on future housing contracts to 
arrange at an early stage with the Electricity 
Area Board for a supply to be laid on. The 
authority may wish to consult the con- 
tractors normally working for them before 
making the approach to the Board. The 
Minister believes that contractors generally 
will welcome the opportunity to use elec- 
tricity, but if in any area the contractors do 
not respond the Minister hopes the 
authority will consider carefully before 
deciding to take no action. Once a supply 
is made available, growing use is likely to be 
made of it, the experience, for example, in 
the United States as reported by the Anglo- 
American Productivity Team on Building. 

If any difficulties are encountered in 
taking action on this circular, the Minister, 
it is stated, would be glad to know of them 
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RATING OF BUILDERS’ 
HUTMENTS 


“ Must Increase Cost of Housing ” 


A DECISION of considerable interest was 
* given by the Worcester County and 
City Joint Valuation Panel when they sat 
at Stourbridge recently. It was held that a 
firm of contractors engaged on the erection 
of council houses will have to pay rates 
for their timber, cement and painters’ store. 

The firm, George Wright and Co. (Con- 
tractors, Wolverhampton), Ltd., did not 
appeal against the assessment (£60 gross 
value and £48 rateable value), but, against 
the principle of rating what they _ termed 
temporary hutments. The panel consisted 
of Mr. W. Parkes (chairman), Mr. A. A. 
Bateman and Mr. B. C. Robb, and the firm 
was represented by Mr. D. Woodward (a 
director). 

Mr. J. H. Crark (local valuation officer) 
said he assessed the stores amd canteen fok 
lowing observations he made during an 
inspection of the site. During his inspec- 
tion he noticed the buildings which were 
the subject of the proposal, and realised 
that they had not been previously assessed. 
Although they were regarded as temporary 
buildings, they were likely to remain on the 
site for a long period, either in the same 
position or on some other part of the estate. 
In view of that he felt it reasonable to issue 
an assessment. 

He contended that in such circumstances 
the buildings were subject to rates, although 
he knew the firm contested this. They con- 
tended that such buildings had always been 
regarded by the building trade as not rate- 
able. That might be so, but there was a 
difference between the small builder and the 
large contractor engaged on a contract last- 
ing a long time. Where a few buildings were 
put up for the convenience of a small builder 
it was not usual for valuation officers to 
assess them. 

He regarded the present case in an entirely 
different light. The buildings covered an 
area of 5,500 sq. ft. The contract was for 
the erection of 301 dwellings. and if that 
contract were completed satisfactorily they 
would be given a further contract for 226 
houses which would complete the scheme. 
Work was likely to go on for about 24 years. 
Mr. Clark quoted an appeal which went 
before the House of Lords, and in that case 
it was ruled that in some circumstances the 
assessment was justified. He claimed that 
the conditions existing in the present case 
fulfilled all the requirements which justified 
valuation. 


Proposal Condemned 

Mr. Woopwarp described the proposal as 
“bad from start to finish,” not because of 
the actual valuation but because of the 
principle involved. “If the appeal fails it 
must increase the cost of housing through- 
out the country,” he said. “I have been 
in the building trade since I was 15 and 
have never heard of temporary buildings 
being subject to rates.” 

The contract, he added, was for 301 houses 
and would be fulfilled some time next year. 
The stores and canteen were erected to 
expedite the contract in accordance with the 
wishes of the Ministry, and he could not 
see how it could be argued that a case de- 
cided in the House of Lords could be applied 
to the present case. His firm had never paid 
rates before, and hutments erected by the 
council on the same estate had not been 
assessed. The canteen, which was used by 
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employees of sub-contractors, was not gain- 
fully occupied as far as his firm was con- 
cerned and was put up for the sole purpose 
of speeding up the work. When a builder 
tendered for the erection of houses he never 
included an amount for rates. 

“ Whatever the outcome of this case,” he 
added, “it is a definite fact that it is under- 
stood in the building trade that temporary 
buildings are not rated. Such legislation 
must put up the price of houses because the 
builders’ overhead costs will have to be taken 
into consideration. Ratepayers will also be 
affected, because loan sanction from the 
Ministry often runs into many years. We 
are trying to keep the price of houses down, 
but this will not help us very much.” 

Mr. CLaRK said he was aware that the 
smaller people in the building trade had 
never been rated locally, but in many parts 
of the country such legislation did apply, 
particularly in regard to the construction of 
airfields, etc. The fact that local authorities 
had not included them in the past was beside 
the point. If any buildings were on a site 
for less than a year he would be the last 
person fo insist on an assessment. 

Following a retirement, the CHAIRMAN of 
the pane: said certain rules of the case had 
been taken to the Lords. and to the best of 
their ability the panel had tried to apply 
their rules. It seemed to them, on the 
ruling laid down by the Lord Chief Justice, 
that the hutments were rateable. That was 
the law and they had no alternative but to 
apply it. 


LMBA 


Second Annual Prize Presentation 
to Apprentices 


HE second annual presentation of medals 

offered by the London Master Builders’ 
Association to prizewinners who are inden- 
tured to firms in the London region and 
who have gained highest marks in the final 
(silver medal) and intermediate (bronze 
medal) sections of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute’s examinations was held in 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, EC, on Monday afternoon. 
A large company of members, apprentices 
with their parents, heads of technical schools 
and distinguished visitors was present. 

THE Lorp Mayor (Ald. Sir Rupert De La 
Bére), who was in the chair, in congratula- 
ting the winners, said that the craftsmen of 
this country were the best in the world, but 
the standard could not be kept up unless 
we could maintain the inflow of apprentices. 
The value of a really good apprenticeship 
could not be overestimated. 

THe Lorp BisHop oF LONDON (Dr. 
J. W. C. Wand) then presented the prizes. 
Speaking to the company, he said that the 
Church owed a debt to the building trade, 
every branch of which had given much help 
in the work of church restoration. Churches 
had not only been restored to their old 
beauty; they were endowed with beauty they 
had never possessed before. What he had 
seen made him believe that craftsmanship 
to-day was equally as high as in past days 
in spite of the trend towards specialisation 
and the difficulty of seeing work in the round. 

On the subject of materials, Dr. Wand 
said that he had been against the use of 
reinforced concrete in churches, but what 
he had seen in New Zealand had cured him, 
for he had seen all the gualities of Gothic 
building reproduced in that modern material. 
He asked that two things should be remem- 
bered in building churches. The first was 
that the building should tell its story: a 
church which looked like a factory or a 
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cinema was not doing its job, which was 
to remind the passer-by that there was 
another life than the ordinary physical life 
he led—it should be a revelation of the 
Church’s Purpose. The second thing con- 
cerned the interior of the church, which was 
the habitation of God; it should inspire and 
put people in touch with the creator of the 
world. Anything which destroyed that pur- 
pose was wrong. 

In conclusion, the Lord Bishop congratu- 
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lated the prizewinners. “You are now 
marked men,” he told them, and much would Preven 
be expected of them. Health 
‘Sik FREDERICK HANDLEY Pace (chairman, on Se 
City and Guilds of London Institute), speak- Minst. 
ing of the work of the Guilds, said that the structic 
apprentices of today were more fortunate gave 
than their early brethren in that they had Organi 
the great help of the schools of building and followi 
technical colleges to supplement practical Mor 
work by theory. The City and Guilds set realise 
tests for such colleges all over the country, tion is 
taken by 90,000 students in many crafts. He manage 
was grateful to the London Master Builders’ interest 
Association in that they had recognised the support 
work of the Institute by giving a very sub- oe wi 
stantial donation to the appeal! fund which . only 
pie launched to further the Institute’s that ma 
wor 
: ; of knov 
Mr. GERALD Hitt (President, LMBA) = 
expressed the Association’s thanks to the Accid 
Lord Mayor and the Lord Bishop for their 9 °° 
presence, and to the Worshipful Company of as the ¢ 
Goldsmiths for the loan of their historic hall. publishe 
THE PriMeE WARDEN (Mr. Charles Biggs) practice 
responded. with the 
THE MEDALLISTS Oper. 
Following is a list of those who received the 1948. 
medals : — e 
Carpentry and Joinery.—Silver: R. S. Groves, em- | The nl 
ployed by Folshom (Builders), Ltd. (Twickenham pany ca 
Cechnical College). Bronze: J. D. Norris, R. W. Bow- 98. whic 
man, Ltd. (Worshipful Company of Carpenters Build- tufety of 
ing Crafts Training School), and B. F. Wilkes, H. My ““'Y Ol 
Pickrill, Ltd. (Willesden Technical College) (equal {his posi 
marks). @ hs 
Woodcutting Machinists’ Work.—Silver: No award ad heen 
recommended. Bronze: G. M. Casbolt. Holloway organisat 
Bros. (London), Ltd. (Brixton Schoo! of Building) made du 
Brickwork.—Silver: G. E. East, Higgs & Hill, Lid 
(Tottenham Technical College). Bronze: F. Arnison, My cx 
Thomas & Edge, Ltd. (Woolwich Polytechnic). that acc 
Masonry.—Silver: J. E. Wakley. South Westero oduct; 
Stone Co., Ltd. (Brixton School of Building). Bronze r ctic 
R. W. Pollard, Trollope & Colls, Ltd. (Hammersmith Gi fore beg, 
School of Building). q struction 
Plasterers’ Work —Silver : A. L. Edge. James 
Walker (Architectural Decorations), Ltd. (Willesden A decis 
lechnical College). Bronze: Alan Foot, W. A. Tell one 
ing, Ltd. (Willesden Technical College). ment 
Painters’ and Decorators’ Work.—Silver: No UPervisio 
award recommended. Bronze: J. R. Graysmark. Gf ont po 
Keeble, Ltd. (Willesden Technical College). r , rms 
Plumbers’ Work.—Silver: T. C. Schild, A. !. 0 their 
Rowley (London), Ltd. (Hackney Technical College) man-in-ch 
Bronze: K. S. Curlewis, Engineering Service Installa- Satative > 
tions, Ltd. (Willesden “Technical College). 2 ative, 
Builders’ Quantities.—Silver (Measurement of Quan- Of even | 
tities}: J. C. Blake. Holloway Bros. (London), Lik Gif yi. 1, 
(Brixton School of Building). Silver (Analysis of aoe a 
tities for Pricing): A. P. R. Watson, Thorogo¢ ke that 
Sons, Ltd. (Wimbledon Technica! College) er" Regulatio, 
J. C. Lingwood, William Lacey (Hounslow), Ltd. ~ 
(Twickenham Technical College). BPS a atg We try 
The silver medal is awarded in the final peor that they 
tion in each subject. the bronze medal in the int be y 
mediate. we tion to 
(4 La 
Television Interference Nath 
| 7 
A drive is being conducted by the Genera! Ma : 
: ‘one interference . bol 
Post Office against the serious iniere eM 4 polish 
to television reception which can be gar evention 
by the ignition systems of petrc! serge ) P 
in mechanical aids such as cement MDS gg Plat 
air compressors, pumps, hoists, ¢t¢. This . cee al 
terference can be prevented dy eve ow hay 
simple suppressor at the sparking P-Us pen s. 
each high tension lead. These ue ie ©) Insp. 
can be fitted in a few minutes, and aia = been 
tainable at garages, radio and er aid i Weekly 
dealers, price 4s. They have n° of the Hons. 
effects on the starting or the foe ceva. (© All | 
engines, and it has been ciaimce ing theme Jb con 
retard plug corrosion, thus pro/0ng 8 g free fro 
life of the plugs. €) The | 
) Toe b 


vided, 
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ng co ON BUILDING SITES 
a = A Contractor’s Safety Organisation 
hat pur- Described 

ongratu- MEETING of the London Building and 
re eee ** Engineering Contractors Accident 
+h would Prevention Group was held at the Safety, 

Health and Welfare Museum, London, SW, 
hairman. on September 16, when Mr. W. Dawes, 
), speak- Minst.GasE, of Woodall Duckham Con- 
that the sruction Co., Ltd., the Group’s chairman, 
fortunate gave a paper on “A Contractor’s Safety 
they had Organisation,” from which we take the 
ding and following extracts. Mr. Dawes said: 
practical More firms than ever are beginning to 
uilds set realise that an accident prevention organisa- 
country, tion is of some importance, but unless 
rafts. He management has a genuine and _ sincere 
Builders interest in its adoption and gives it full 
nised the support through all departments, its evolu- 
very sub- tion will be a waste of time and money. It 
nd which is only when te project is well under way 
Institute's that managements begin to realise the extent 

LMBA) of knowledge required for the job. 
‘ es the Accident prevention had been practised on 
for thelr our contracts for many years, and as soon 
mpany of as the draft of the Building Regulations was 
sore ee | published it was decided to re-organise our 
es Biggs) mm Pactice to come into line straight away 
with the draft. so as to be ready for the day 

oi Operation which occurred on Qctober 1, 
eceived the § 1948. 

Pe Fo The number of men employed by my com- 
Twickenham pany called for observation of Regulation 
a. We #. which stipulates the appointment of a 
Wilkes, H tulety officer. I was privileged to be given 
lege) (equal lis position. and after a draft organisation 
eset @ tad been submitted for approval, the present 
. Holloway @™ “eanisation is the result of initial mistakes 
4 Hil Lid. made during our experience since 1946. 
F. Arison. | Sg company concurred in the opinion 
western MM it accident prevention was an aid to 
12). Bronze xoduction and not a hindrance, and it there- 
Jammersmith Gj fore became an integral part of the con- 
-dge. James Mm “¥Ction department under its director. 
Roy A decision was required in the early devel- 
mm ment of the organisation regarding site 
“Silver: a. ag Uervision for accident prevention. Differ- 
Die ‘at terms are given by various contractors 
pild, A. T. Gj their staff at site. Im my company the 
ical College). man-in-charge is d ibed ; “R .. 
vice Installa Sakti ® - S described as just epre 
oa gag is covers engineer, foreman, 
ey + fn a clerk in charge of small jobs. 
ysis of Quan. dy therefore up to the representative to 
hore that the requirements of the Building 
ae Ltd. ‘ulations are carried out on his site. 
nal examina- pa fo |/apress on our representatives 
in the inter- h cy wii! have made a useful contri- 
tion to accident prevention IF:— 

Thy Walkways. scaffolds, and stacking are 
he General a. Clear of brickbats, loose cords and 
nterference MM olts and rubbish. Tidiness—not spit 
be cause Polish—is the greatest factor in accident 
ngines used evention 
ent mixers. a Plant kept tidy, well oiled and 
_ This in MR aned: and the necessary tests of gear and 
inserting 2m ‘*kle have been arranged at the proper 
ahi end of Periods. 8 
a a ©) Inspection of plant and excavations 
ng aM a "e been made and entered in Register No. 
j elect RA weekly as ibed Regul 
= adie a » aS prescribed by the Regula- 

ing 0 
i ‘that they (@) Ali ladders are the correct length for 








P* J0b concerned and together with scaffold- 
free from defects ; 


“ The lichting and ventilation are good. 
' hoe boards and handrails are properly 


longing 
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(g) First aid equipment is in order. 
(h) Goggles, respirators and protective 


clothing are available in stores ready for 
use when required, and a dated notiee posted 
stating where they are to be obtained and 
the name of the person in charge of same. 


(j) All necessary notices, prescribed and 
otherwise, are placed where they can be 
easily seen. 


_ (k) The pathway from site to site office 
is clear of obstructions. This is particularly 
necessary on sites in winter. 


(1) All gates are closed when the hoist is 
operating. 

One of our earliest experiences was with 
posters. These are usually stuck up in the 
mess-room, but care should be taken that 
the site should not be swamped with them, 
otherwise they become part of the scenery 
and are useless. Humorous posters attract 
quick attention but it has not been proved 
the message intended has hit the bull’s eye. 
We prefer a poster printed BE TIDY as 
more affective than the majority of posters 
issued for our work, but I had a shock 
one day when the men on site said they 
“preferred ‘gory’ ones with plenty of 
dripping blood!” 


REPORTING ACCIDENTS 


On the reporting of accidents Mr. Dawes 
said: Our accident form is known as “ §.0.1.” 
This is the most important of all documents 
and requires a clear and concise statement 
from representative as to the reason for the 
accident. If a man loses any time at all 
after the day of the accident, the form is 
sent to head office. If the man is away from 
work on the fourth day after the, accident 
it is reportable to HM _ Local Factory 
Inspector. 


The upper part of the accident form is 
general information, so the first point to be 
considered on the form is “ Detail fully how 
the accident happened.” Immediately a 
major accident is reported to a representative 
a speedy investigation is essential as there 
is a reason for every accident. Investigation 
is made with the object of fact-finding and 
not sitting in judgment—otherwise the true 
story will never be told. The key to the 
cause of the accident is likely to be provided 
by making a note of early remarks from the 
injured person if possible. Such remarks 
are usually inconsistent and badly expressed 
and a little time afterwards self-delusion sets 
in when the story’ is apt to become 
embroidered. Evidence of witnesses should 
be obtained before they have time to discuss 
the accident amongst themselves and let 
their imagination operate. One man can 
influence others and these are human weak- 
nesses. The speed of investigation is all- 
important and it has been stated that true 
information decreases in value as the time 
interval squared, and the testimony of 
witnesses also decreases in value as the time 
interval cubed. 

The importance of submitting to head 
office a clear, concise and impartial report 
as to what happened is necessary so that 
head office investigation will lead as quickly 
as possible to the cause of the accident. A 
scrappy report must not be encouraged as 
it only leads to unnecessary correspondence 
to elicit the true facts. A good constructive 
report may be the means of starting a useful 
investigation into the cause of the accident 
in the various departments at head office, 
and provide them with sufficient data to 
improve a point of design. A clear report 
is, therefore, well worth the trouble taken 
on this score alone, and a good job of work 
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will ‘have been carried out by representative 
to further the cause of accident prevention. 
The next important points are—What 
actual steps could have been taken? and 
What do you suggest to prevent accidents of 
this type in future? and What steps have you 
already taken to prevent a’ recurrence? 
Surely these are very important decisions 
and get at the root of accident prevention. 
The final item on the accident report is 
the “Degree of responsibility.” Accident 
causes are detailed on the back of the form 
and every accident can be classified under 
one or more of the following headings: 
(a) Management, i.c., the firm, the repre- 
sentative, the foreman. 
(b) The injured person. 
(c) The _ fellow employee 
supervisory). 
(d) The unsafe act of a person. 
(e) Unsafe mechanical or physical 
conditions. 


(non- 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. D. Hupson, of the British Electricity 
Authority, opened up the discussion on the 
paper by asking whether the chairman (Mr. 
Dawes) had difficulty in getting the forms 
completed as he considered this would be 
difficult in his large organisation. THE 
CHAIRMAN replied that he found no trouble 
at all. He considered the most important 
thing was the accident report. His organisa~ 
tion was wide-spread throughout the country 
and he was sure it would be appreciated that 
there might be slight difficulties in getting 
reports by correspondence rather than by 
personal visits in order to gather first-hand 
information. 

A MEMBER stated that surely it was just 
as necessary to report every accident, how- 
ever trivial—and not only when a man lost 
time after the day of the accident. THE 
CHAIRMAN stated that they also kept another 
form (B.1.510) at site, wherein every acci- 
dent was entered. All accidents, reportable 
or not, were listed on a special monthly 
accident form and detailed under the causes 
of injury. This form was meant to impress 
representatives and head office executives 
with the position at sites. 


A MEMBER referred to the question of 
safety officers. He knew of plant, welfare 
and other officers who had been personnel 
officers and would like to know how they 
fitted in with Regulation No. 98 as a “ com- 
petent person.” A MEMBER replied that 
provided a personnel officer had had safety 
training or had attended a course, it was 
practical. 

A MEMBER asked whether the Chairman 
had any special system of training representa~ 
tives on sites. The member thought that if 
the agent was safety-minded then you went 
a long way to making the job safe: books 
were simply a waste of time and money. 


A MEMBER Said that he was not a safety 
officer or personnel officer, but the question 
of training was interesting. It should be 
remembered that whilst some of those 
present were members of large organisations 
the small firms made up the bulk of the 
industry. It was no use thinking that the 
small firm could have a safety officer with 
no other work to do; it was, in fact, doubtful 
whether they had a personnel officer. On 
the question of training, it was thought by 
him that the management came into it. 
Whether it was the safety officer, contract 
manager, labour officer or personnel officer, 
when visiting the site they should all be ¢ 
the look-out for contravention of the Bu 
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ing Regulations. Everyone should be inter- 
ested—even the “ Guv’nor.” 


After the discussion on Mr. Dawes’ paper, 
Mr. D. Hudson (British Electricity Author- 
ity) had a particular problem to put to the 
Group. Mr. Hupson said that his authority 
was worried about the possibility of at least 
300 lives being lost during the next 10 years 
(at the rate they were going in their con- 
structional department work and in their 
power stations). There did not seem to 
be much they could do about it. but he was 
very concerned to think that 30 men a year 
were likely to be killed on the authority’s 
work, as th's was associated in the minds 
of the public with British Electricity Author- 
ity. The authority took steps to provide 
safety on the job but there were also sub- 
contractors on the sites. There were cer- 
tain statutory requirements and they might 
be carried out to the letter, but many of 
the sub-contractors were not subject to 
statutory requirements at all, such as people 
building the boilers and even the cooling 
towers. “We may take the utmost precau- 
tions in our own work—a hole in the floor 
is covered, a man employed by a sub-con- 
tractor comes along, sees the piece of wood 
which is just what he wants, removes it from 
the hole and leaves the hole exposed with 
the result that someone falls into it.” Mr. 
Hudson declared. He knew they would 
agree that it was a difficult problem and he 
hoped to hear what assistance members of 
the Group were able to give by way of 
alleviation. 

A member said that his company had 
recently handled this problem on a power 
station. The contractor in charge of the job 
arranged a meeting between all the contrac- 
tors on the site to decide upon the appoint- 
ment of a full-time safety officer. It did 
mot matter who he was—the first thing that 
was said was that they all had their own 
safety officers who would come round from 
time to time and they would not like a 
change, with its posssible interference. 
Despite difficulties a site safety sub-com- 
mittee was set up but the attendance was 
very disappointing. It was indeed a difficult 
problem—power stations were “ death traps.” 

It was suggested that some sort of safety 
code on the lines of the Building Regula- 
tions could perhaps be made up for com- 
pliance by the people coming into the con- 
struction of power stations and representa- 
tive of their particular trades. 

Mr. S. A. Haywarp (Hon. Secretary) was 
not in agreement with this point. He stated 
that we already had a set of Building Regu- 
lations and before long would possibly have 
regulations to cover civil engineering. He 
thought too that all points likely to be 
covered would be covered by those existing 
and the point was for everyone in these 
establishments to see that their own man on 
site supervision was carrying out the neces- 
sary requirements. He mentioned difficulties 
that he had had on this sort of contract. He 
thought Mr. Hudson would agree that the 
problem was rather vast and too complex 
to answer at this meeting. Some of them 
might think it over and possibly refer the 
matter to the committtee to see if they could 
make any suggestions or consider further the 
contractors’ concern with the building and 
work generally on these large sites, and so 
form a sub-committee to meet representa- 
tives of the British Electricity Authority in 
London to see if they could advance any 
answer. 

Mr. Hupson said he would be pleased to 
ear any ideas they had on these lines. 
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PETERLEE’S FIRST 
FACTORY 


Mr. Marples Lays Foundation Stone 


G PEAKING at a luncheon after laying 
the foundation stone of the first factory 
to be built at Peterlee New Town, Co. 
Durham, on October 29, Mr. ERNEST 
MARPLES, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government, 
said that a community which depended on 
only one industry laboured under grievous 
disadvantages. 

“ Financially it means that prosperity rests 
solely on that one industry,” he continued. 
“A slight recession, or the merest breath 
of adversity in the industry, has unfortunate 
consequences and many repercussions. And 
remember that industry, like all human 
institutions, is bound to have vicissitudes. 

“Socially it means the inhabitants are 
denied the pleasure and the profit of having 
living amongst them men and women of 
different occupations working in different 
industries. There is no more agreeable and 
fascinating way of spending an evening than 
sipping a glass of ale and listening to a 
man telling you about his job. He speaks 
from his heart about real life. And real 
life is more interesting (and sometimes 
stranger) than fiction. 

“Communities should be mixed in every 
sense of the word. There should be men 
and women of all classes, of al] standards 
of education, culture and occupation. The 
miner and the farmer, the bricklayer and 
the accountant, the elementary school boy 
and the Etonian—all can and should learn 
from each other.” 

Going round the country he had been 
struck and sometimes shocked by the wide 
disparity in the standards of accommodation. 
Some people lived in nice new houses with 
all modern comforts. But, alas! others 
lived in deplorable old houses which needed 
repairs or improvements—sometimes both. 

New houses were now being built at the 
rate of 300,000 a year. This splendid achieve- 
ment was due to a united and unselfish effort 
by all—the builders, the building material 
producers, architects, local authorities and 
others. 


Improving Older Houses 


“But we must now make easier the lot 
of those who live in the older houses,” Mr. 
Marples went on. “Socially it is desirable 
and technically it is possible. Old houses 
must be repaired and improved; slums must 
be rebuilt and replaced by modern buildings; 
new housing must be continued. 

“We shall need ingenuity, organisation 
and, above all, the right spirit. The job 
can be done and it must be done.” 

The new factory, which is being built for 
Messrs. Jeremiah Ambler, Ltd., the yarn 
spinners, was designed by Professor Sir 
William Holford, FRIBA, PTPI. It is to 
cover 70,000 sq. ft. and will employ some 
160 men and 180 women. 


Coronation Paintings 


An exhibition of 100 paintings of the 
Coronation has been arraneed by the 
Ministry of Works in the Pillared Hall, 
Government Offices. Whitehall Gardens, 
London, SWI. It will be open to the public 
daily, from 10.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. (excluding 
Sundays) from to-day, November 6. The 
model of the Coronation route, made by the 
Chief Architect’s Division, Ministry of 
Works, will also be on view. Charge for 
admission will be 1s. (children 6d.). 
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HOUSING PROGRESS REPORT 
September Figures 
(PHE Housing Progress Reports presented 
to Parliament as White Papers * by the 
Minister of Housing and Local Governmen 
and the Secretary of State for Scotland show 
that the number of permanent houses and 
flats completed in Great Britain in Septem- 
ber was 28,516 compared with 22,323 jp 
September, 1952. This is the second highes: 
monthly total since the war. The highes: 
total was March this year, when the figure 
was 28,729. 

The month’s total brings the number of 
permanent homes built in Great Britain since 
the end of the war to 1,482,134. 

During the first nine months of 1953, 32 
per cent. more houses were built in Great 
Britain than during the same period last 
year. There were 20,118 more houses built 
for sale, an increase of 88.8 per cent. and 
34,652 more houses built for letting, an in- } 
crease of 23.3 per cent., during the nine 
months. 

The number of houses under construction 
has risen from 276,060 at the end of Septem- 
ber, 1952, to 322,051 at the end of September } 
this year, an increase of 16.7 per cent. in 12 
months. Compared with September last year, | 
the number of houses under construction for J 
sale shows an increase of 56.5 per cent. and | 
for letting an increase of 10.5 per cent. 

At the end of the June quarter the number 3 
of houses under construction was 314,167, } 
which was an increase of 24.8 per cent. on} 
the previous June. Although the actual 
number under construction has continued to 
rise during the September quarter, it is DoW 
levelling off. 


“NEW TRADITION ” HOUSES 
End of Regional Price System 
THE MINISTER OF HousiING AND Local § 
GOVERNMENT States, in a circular to housing § 
authorities (No. 63/53, dated October 29). 
that he has reviewed the system of regionai 
prices for new tradition houses (the last} 
revision was announced to local authorities 
in Circular 6/53 issued on January 31 last). 
The regional price arrangements, says the 
circular, were devised to save time and to 
help both the local authorities and the firms 
concerned to plan ahead. Some such 
system was necessary to enable new tradition 
housebuilding to become established on 4 
wider scale in order to play its part In the 
acceleration of the national housebuilding 
programme. : 
The merits of new tradition methods have 
been clearly demonstrated to the satisfactio 
of local housing authorities up and dow! 
the country, and the Minister feels the time 
has now arrived when tendering for - 
tradition houses should conform to a 
ordinary procedures. Accordingly, 
Minister has decided that regional prc 
shall not operate after November 30. = 
The circular states that it wil! be appar 
that, in order to achieve the lowest possi”” 
costs, those responsible for the productior 
and erection of new tradition houses req™" 
a reasonable continuity o! orders. 
increased use of these houses by ‘ 
authorities over the last two rnc s 
materially helped towards more efficien ba 
duction. Only if local authorities frst 
to co-operate with the firms concen "i 
the full potentialities of the new me 
including lower costs, be realised. 
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IMPROVING OLD SCHOOLS 
Minister on Next Year’s Better 
Opportunities 


‘EXT year local education authorities 
4% should be able to do more to improve 
old schools. This was stated by Muss 
FLORENCE HORSBRUGH, the Minister of 
Education, at Leamington, Warwickshire, on 
October 31. 

The Minister said that the total alloca- 
tion for minor building works (those cost- 
ing less than £7,500) in mext year’s educa- 


tional building programme had _ been 
increased by 20 per cent. to about £64m.; 
and she reminded authorities that they 


needed no capital allocation for repairs and 
maintenance (such as repainting schools, 
patching walls or ceilings, repairing play- 
grounds), but should make provision for 
these in their estimates as usual. 

New building could not yet be authorised 
solely for reorganising all-age schools, but 
the increasing number of new schools that 
had come into use had greatly reduced the 
number of children in them. The figures 
for 11-year-old children in all-age schools 
had come down from more than 420,000 in 
January, 1946, to less than 296,000 in Janu- 
ary, 1953; the number of children of 13 to 
14 years had been more than halved: from 
9572 to 4,588. 

In a reference to local authority awards 
{0 universities, the Minister said that 118 
of the 146 local education authorities had 
adopted her proposal that passes in two sub- 
jects at advanced level in the General Certi- 
ficate of Education, together with evidence of 
general education, should be regarded as the 
appropriate minimum standard for a local 
award. One hundred and thirty-two authori- 
ties had accepted her suggestion that the 
rate Of grant for local awards should be 
the same as those for State scholarships. In 
each case the remaining authorities will be 
feconsidering their arrangements. 


CHURCH REPAIRS 


Advisory Panels of Architects Set Up by 
Trust 


THe Hisroric CHURCHES PRESERVATION 
Trust has set up advisory panels of archi- 
tects who have special competence in the 
repair of churches to advise the trust when 
grants are to be made. These panels have 
been set up after consultations between the 
Trust, the Central Council for the Care of 
Churches, and the Royal Institute of British 
Architects 
_ The whole of England, for this purpose, 
8 divided into 1] regions, each including 


4 group of dioceses and having a separate 
panel on which special architects are being 
ivited to serve. 

The main purpose of the organisation is 
f0 ensure that money granted by the trust 
Will be wisely spent. The reproach of taste- 

Testoration and of vandalism has 
attached to much work in the past, and this 
scheme of advisory panels is designed to 
‘sure that all church repair aided by the 
~ shal] be carried out on principles that 

* gener.!ly approved by informed opinion. 

Each parochial church council will remain 


~ a8 now, to engage the architect of its 
Slice. ‘The trust will make it a condition 


of a grant that a competent architect shall 
Ww fmployed to superintend and direct the 
rand but will not attempt to influence the 


Membership of a panel will not 

“ar any architect from accepting a com- 
Mission to Tepair a church in the normal 
of his professional duties, 
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UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA 


15-Year Building Plan 
HE Vice-Chancellor of the University 
_ Of Malaya, Sir SypNney Carne, said in 
Singapore, on November 2, that the estima- 
ted cost of new buildings in Johore Bahru 
for the university would be $145m. Malayan. 
The buildings will take 15 years to com- 
plete. The plan will give Malaya the largest 
university in south-east Asia, and it is now 
only a question of money before a start is 
made. The scheme is in two parts, the first 
of which, costing $45m., will provide two- 
thirds of the administration block, two- 
thirds of a 14-storey library capable of hold- 
ing one million books, one*third of the resi- 
dential accommodation, and the whole of 
the faculty of arts. The university will have 
to find this $45m. first and guarantee that 
the balance of $100m. will be forthcoming. 
but these figures do not include any sum 
which would be needed to make the Johore 
Bahru hospital suitable for teaching. 
The second part of the scheme provides for 
a shopping centre, and more staff quarters, 
including houses for subordinate staff; after 
the first stage has been completed the 
university will move in gradually from 
Singapore. The faculty of arts will go first, 
then science, and lastly the medical faculty. 
Messrs. Easton and Robertson, FF.RIBA, 
are the architects for this huge project, and 
representatives of the firm have gone to 
Singapore for consultations with the univer- 
sity authorities. Several excellent perspec- 
tive sketches of the proposed scheme, 
prepared by Mr. Lawrence Wright, ARIBA, 
have also been sent out. The complete 
plans for the scheme were due to be sub- 
mitted to the university council this week. 


CLERKS OF WORKS 
Northern Ireland Dinner 


AT the annual dinner of the Northern 
Ireland chapter of the Institute of Clerks 
of Works, Gt. Britain, Incorporated, held 
on October 17, in Belfast, the President 
of the Institute, Mr. F. H. Peck, ARSan_I, 
expressed the hope that it would not be 
very long before legislation would make 
it compulsory for all clerks of works to 
be registered, thus preventing unqualified 
persons from acting as sJerks of works. Mr. 
Peck (who together with the vice-president. 
Mr. H. J. Hallett. was attending the dinner 
on behalf of headquarters, London) pointed 
out that where unqualified men are employed 
as clerks of works there is the danger of 
plans being misread. architects’ and engin- 
eers’ instructions being misinterpreted or mis- 
understood, and defects arising from faulty 
workmanship. “A qualified man can not 
only watch and superintend the progress of 
the warks on behalf of his employer.” 
added the President. “ but he can often save 
money by ensuring that the materials used 
are up to the standard specified and also 
by keeping a careful watch on such items 
as day work. etc.” Mr. Peck appealed to 
all local authorities, architects, engineers and 
surveyors to make certain that they employ 
qualified clerks of works by stating in their 
advertisements that preference will be given 
to members of the Institute of Clerks of 
Works. 

During the evening, diplomas of the 
Institute were presented to Messrs. J. Mahon 
(Londonderry) and J. Kinnin (Belfast). The 
President also presented to Messrs. J 
Gilispie, A. McBride, J. J. Bell and J. A. 
McLaughlin, past chairmen of the chapter. 
badges in recognition of sterling service 
rendered to the Institute. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


Technical College Programme 

The Southampton Technical College, De- 
partment of Building, of Albert-road, South- 
ampton, has recently published its pro- 
spectus for the session 1953-54. 


Waste of Water 


Precautions which should be taken to 
prevent waste of water through faulty taps 
or frozen and burst pipes are outlined in 
a pamphlet published by the Metropolitan 
Water Board. Copies are available from the 
Clerk of the Board, Room 113, New River 
Head, Rosebery-avenue, EC1. 


REs at the Building Exhibition 

It has been suggested that members of 
the Corps of Royal Engineers would be 
interested in renewing war-time acquain- 
tances at the forthcoming building exhibition. 
This particularly applies to members of 
“ Works Services” who were not in com- 
panies and therefore have no Old Comrades’ 
Association to join apart from the REORA. 
Former members are asked to arrange their 
visit to the exhibition on Friday, Novem- 
ber 20. 


Suggested Economies 

Economies which in a full year would 
amount to more than £9,000, have been 
achieved by consultants who have been 
examining the organisation of the West 
Riding County Works Department. This 
represents a reduction of 7d. in the £ on 
every job undertaken ‘by the department. 
The annual savings shown in the con- 
sultants’ report include £1,120 on expenses 
in the Architects’ Department. 
Building Societies’ Association 

Mr. Hubert Newton, chairman of the 
Building Societies’ Association, left for 
America on October 31 to attend, by invita- 
tion, the 61st annual convention of the 
United States Savings and Loan League at 
Chicago and the conference of the National 
Savings and Loan League at Miami Beach. 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother has consented to open the annual 
conference of the Building Societies’ Asso- 
ciation to be held in London from May 5 
to 7 next. The president of the Association, 
the Earl of Halifax, will occupy the chair. 


Cottage Rents 

The Country Landowners’ Association 
states that the publication of the Girdwood 
Committee’s latest report lends force to the 
growing volume of opinion that controlled 
house rents should be brought into line with 
current costs of maintenance. Pending a 
long-term solution, it has been suggested 
that percentage rental increases equivalent 
to the average increase in the cost of main- 
tenance since before the war should now 
be permitted. . The CLA points out that 
while this might be a reasonably fair short- 
term measure in many cases, it would not 
solve the problem of many old houses and 
cottages now let at controlled rents of a few 
shillings a week. Maintenance of this type 
of property is at least as expensive as that 
of more highly rented urban properties, 
owing to the greater need for structural 
repairs. Some special provision should 
therefore be made in any amendment of 
the Rent Restrictions Acts to enable owners 
of this type of property to keep it in a 
reasonable state of repair. Payment of the 
increased rent should be made conditional 
upon the repairs being carried out satis- 
factorily. 
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PLANNING APPEALS 
MOUNTING 


Ministry Says Developers Should Have 
“ Benefit of Doubt ” 


N a circular to local planning authorities 
(No. 61/53, dated October 26) the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government 
state that in recent months the number of 
planning appeals has been increasing. This, 
says the circular, is due to a variety of 
reasons, which for the most part are outside 
the control of planning authorities. There 
has in particular been a gratifying increase 
in the amount of development undertaken 
generally, and the Government is anxious 
to encourage this. But appeals in general 
mean delay. 

The Minister has accordingly been review- 
ing the experience of the past few years and, 
although there are no major new steps which 
he can ask authorities to take, there are 
a number of points on which advice has 
already been given to which some authorities 
could with advantage pay more attention. 
These points were dealt with in Circular 69, 
issued by the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning in March, 1949 (when the number 
of appeals had been rising), and the new 
circular asks the authorities concerned to 
study that circular again. Not all of it is 
appropriate to present circumstances (e.g. 
paragraph 7, on permissions granted for a 
limited period) but in substance the advice 
given still stands. The main points the 
Minister desires to emphasise are :— 

(a) Where there is no clear and specific 
reason for refusing permission or attaching 
conditions, the applicant should be given 
“the benefit of the doubt” (paragraph 5 
and paragraph 9; paragraph 6, on the 
degree of significance to be attached to 
precedents, is also relevant). Development 
should always be encouraged unless it will 
cause demonstrable harm to an interest 
of acknowledged importance. 

(b) Where permission is refused, or con- 
ditions imposed, the reasons should be 
clearly explained to the applicant: these 
should be stated in language which anyone 
can understand (paragraph 4, (a) and (b)). 
Many authorities make a practice of ex- 
plaining what they have in mind in dis- 
cussion with the applicant in advance of 
issuing the formal decision, and those 
authorities who have not adopted this 
practice are invited to do so. This should 
be particularly valuable where some modi- 
fication of the proposal, or a shift to an 
alternative site, would meet the objection. 


Attention is also drawn to the memoran- 
dum accompanying Circular 58/51, issued by 
the Ministry of Local Government and Plan- 
ning on September 10, 1951, about the draft- 
ing of planning permissions. Attention is 
drawn in particular to paragraphs 10 to 14 
of the memorandum, dealing with the im- 
position of conditions; appeals, it is stated, 
frequently arise from the use of conditions 
which are inappropriate to the case or are 
badly expressed. 


PERSONAL COLUMN 


SOLIGNUM, Lrp., the wood preservative and paint 
manufacturers, announce that Mr. G. W. ROBERTSON. 


sales manager, has been appointed a director. 


Mr WiLtiam R. ApraMs, MICW, is to leave the 
Harlow Develooment Corporation to take up duties 


as Inspector of Works with the Government of the 
Gold Coast 


StRaAMIT Boarps, Ltp., have appointed MEssrs. 


ALEXANDER Ross & Company, 44, York-st.. Glasgow, 
C.2, as agents for their products in Scotland. 
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BRITISH STANDARDS 
INSTITUTION 


“ At Home” to Members 


(VER 2,000 members of the British 

Standards Institution, representing 
industry and trade, research organisations, 
Government departments, local authorities 
and other interests, accepted the invitation 
to look over the Institution’s new home at 
2, Park-street, W1, last week. 

The move of BSI’s many scattered depart- 
ments from their offices in Victoria-street 
and Géillingham-street took place at the 
beginning of August, and already the advan- 
tages of the central and well-planned eight- 
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The new British Standards House. 


floor building are becoming more apparent. 

The first of these is that the Institution’s 
300 staff are able to carry out their duties 
with greater efficiency. Contact between 
departments and individuals is easier, and 
routine functions have been arranged on a 
“flow” basis, with substantial gains in con- 
trol and speed of output. 

From members’ point of view the new 
premises offer greater convenience in the 
form of more and better committee rooms, 
and easier access to BSI personnel and to 


THE ORGANISATION 
UF BUILDING FIRMS 


A series of articles, con- 
tributed by leading Builders 
in various parts of Great 
Britain, on the organisa- 
tion of the medium sized 
builders’ business. Re- 
printed from “The Builder.” 
Price 2/6; By post, 2/9 


& 
Book Dept. 
The Builder House. 
Catherine Street. W.C.2 
Tele.: TEMple Bar 6251 (Ext. 5) 
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such key sections as the sales branch and the 
library. An interesting part of the move 
is the way in which a building designed fo 
luxury residential purposes has been adapted 
for use as a strictly utilitarian and efficient 
office unit. The extensive conversion neces- 
sary was Carried out by the owners of the 
building exactly to BSI’s requirements ana 
under the supervision of the Institution's own 
architect, Mr. Rowland Pierce, FRIBA. 

At the annual general meeting of the Insti- 
tution held on Thursday, October 29, at 
British Standards House, Sir Roger Duncalfe 
was elected president to succeed Viscount 
Waverley. 


REQUISITIONED HOUSES 


Problem to be Reviewed by 
Mr. Macmillan 


Mr. HAROLD MACMILLAN, Minister of 
Housing and Local Government, is reviewing 
the whole question of requisiticned properties 
in use for housing. He is considering what 
action he should now take. In the mean- 
time he expects local authorities to make 
a real effort to reduce their holdings of 
requisitioned properties. 

The Minister states this in a circular which 
he is sending to local authorities enclosing 
a copy of the second interim report of the 
Working Party on Requisitioned Properties 
in use for Housing, which was published on 
October 28 (HMSO, price 6d.). 

In their first report in October, 1952, the 
Working Party recommended that local 
authorities having one family or less per 
thousand of the population in requisitioned 
premises should be asked to release all their 
requisitioned dwellings by December 10, 
1953; and local authorities having between 
one and two families per thousand of the 
population in requisitioned premises by 
December 10, 1954. 

The Working Party now recommend 
further terminal dates for requisitioning, 
where the proportion of the population liv- 
ing in such property is not h-gh, but have 
found themselves unable to fix a terminal 
date for local authorities having more than 
six families per 1,000 of the population in 
requisitioned premises, in which case they 
have left the matter “for Government 
decision.” These local authorities, the 
report says, represent the hard core of the 
problem; they number 48 (including -/ 
Metropolitan Borough Councils) and together 
they have about 76,500 families housed in 
requisitioned properties. 


MECHANISED PLASTERING 


German Machine Demonstrated 


WaTcHED by more than 40 local _— 
a demonstration was held at hitew Te , 
Sheffield, on October 27, of the u 


werfer,” a German electric prea 
ine. demonstration was arrang 
oy tan Yor Federation 


by the Yorkshire region of the ang 
of Master Builders, and was the subjec . 
keen discussion following an hours ee 
tion by Mr. Cyril Outram, a master plas ni 
Seventeen square yards of wall 


¢ a Wie am 

covered in seven minutes, then eg nen 

skimmed the wall, using an Agape ¥: 
make 

trowel, also of German resident of 


Mr. J. Worrinpin, Yorkshire P 
the Federation, said it would be best a? 
jobs, and he would like to see Germans 
it. Mr. Henry Hirst, of Bourne, W ges 
the “ Putzwerfer ” used in Hamburg, © 
boy of 16 operated it, aided by esas 
apprentice. With a team of - c jastet” 
using electric trowels, they comp'cte P 
ing for 17 flats in one day. 
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THE BUILDER 


“CURRENT PRICES OF MATERIALS 


HE information given on these pages has been specially compiled 

for The Builder and is copyright. It is the intenton that the 
details given should indicate fair average prices of materials not 
necessarily the highest or the lowest. The prices apply to large 
quantities of materials loaded at works, delivered at London Stations 
or at site in London Area as stated. Prices for smaller quantities 
ex merchant’s warehouse will necessarily be higher so as to include 
the stocking and handling costs involved. Due to the exceptional 
circumstances now prevailing it is recommended that the prices 
of materials should be confirmed by inquiry from suppliers and 
merchants. 


AGGREGATES AND SAND 


Delivered site in full lorry loads. Average of prices for 
Boroughs of Westminster, Paddington, Holborn and 


St. Pancras. 
ee 

Pit Ballast a sat aie aia os «©pper yd. ie ae 
Pit Sand ge eg =D a ne 4; 10 § 
Washed Sand my ee aaa ae ne fe e272 3 
j in. Shingle a ia sey ‘va ore a 18 11 
tin. Broken Brick : tte bn oe a 19 3 
Pan Breeze s 9 6 
Fine ot Coarse Foamed Slag ‘Aggregate per ton 218 1 

2 yds. of fine and 2.6 yds. of coarse per ton 
CEMENT, etc. 
Including non-returnable jute sacks or vy wl bags. 
Best British Portland Cement. Standard cifica- 

tion delivered Charing Cross area. 

6-ton loads and upwards, site... Sis tbs a 415 0 

1 to 6 tons, site ne 5. 4 8 
Ferrocrete Rapid Hardening C Cement in 6-ton loads 

and upwards to site a vs ee = ) ae ee 

1 to 6 ton do.» site . a Ye 
Aquacrete Water Repellent Cement. 32s. 6d. per 

ton on ordinary cement prices 
Red, Buff or Khaki Colorcrete in 6-ton lots zs - 616 6 
Other colours according to colour 
In 4-ton lots from 210s. 3d. to 434s. 3d. ae ton. 
White Portland Cement ee re 2 13.3 

Under 1 ton per cwt. 15 6 
417 Cement (Ultra Rapid Hardening) in 6-ton lots 

and upwards per ton 6é-E4 


Super Cement (Waterproof), 32s. 6d. ‘per ton above 
Portland Cement. 

Cullamix Tyrolean Finish, £9 2s. 9d. to £10 16s. 3d. » 
(1-ton loads and upwards). 

Lightning and Ciment Fondu Brands High Alumin- 


ous cement, 6-ton lots and up a 14 0 9 
Stourbridge Fi rea. © 6-ton loads at Railway Depot, 
London ae 515 0 
BRICKS eas 
Loads i 
inst Hard Stocks ins te we =F AY ri,000 11 0 6 
Second Hard Stocks _.. nas hi ei Pet ay 10 4 6 
Mild Stocks ‘ 8 13 6 
All loaded § ee into lorry at the works. The question 
0 haulage is still very difficult and prices must be 
_ Obtained from job to job. 
7a Nominal Fletton Bricks to sites in W.C. 
district Commons . : : . 510 0 
Cellular ee a ea Gi i ‘ 510 0 
Keyed 60. ing) He ae as 512 0 
Rustics din oe sai ha va 615 0 
Sieier Rusties. ce ; 615 0 
Single Bul!nose do. BES Si Sue sth 2 610 0 
Sandfaced Meats fplactt age” e nf 710 0 
cortex F; g Bricks ‘ eee ” 6 5 0 
— P on Staffs (London Stations) i a ann1-@ 
BI; ws Bullnose (London Stations) a oS is 2411 6 
Madan’, © sts (London Stations) . “i “ee os 2110 6 
Une Lit Lime Bricks (London Sites) ae Pie: a 918 O 
pidge Whites (London Sites)... vs 816 6 
7 Bes ste Fire Bricks (Condon 
tations) a o ae DS 
+r oo. (London Stations) ... ai 26 11 6 
ae Aachine- made Sandfaced Red Facings 
ps -Sadon ites) ” is 3 6 
‘ih e-made Multi Red Facings (London 
jet i 13 14 6 
‘tn made Sandfaced Red Facings (London 
xe ve «ab sok ae ines es 14 3 6 
ir Hand-made Sandfaced Multi-Colour Facings 
yj London sites) zs 14 3 6 
L, Surrey C lamp Burnt Multi ‘Stock _Facings 
Ondon ‘ ites) 12 14 0 





2§ in. Surrey Kiln Burnt Multi Stock Facings 


(London Sites) 1,000 13 12 
Glazed Bricks ( London sites), White, Wory, B Brown— 

Stretchers... ‘a 6&4 0 
Headers rs Sy ee 63 0 
Quoins, Bullnose and 4h i in. - Flats | sn ose ‘a 80 

Double Stretchers ... wed pi 2 8s 0 
Double Headers... bia pia rae nee <i 77 10 
One side and twoends eis sai sie at 837 0 
Two sides and one end ... eee Be mes * 89 10 
Splays and Squints ; i $3 0 


Second quality — 10% Bests. Cream ‘and Buff 
£3 extra over White. Other colours, hard glaze. 
£8 10s. Od. extra over White. 


PARTITION SLABS, etc. 


Delivered Central London Area. 
Hottow Cay ParTITION BLocks (Keyed) 


Minimum 
lorry loads. 

ro Segara ah ... 150 yds. oud ... per yd. sup. 4 
2¢ in. 135 yds. in au ee a 
5 eee # 125 yds. ea me aa 5 
4 in. (6 cavity) 95 yds. ad ae ‘a 6 

Half blocks at no extra charge. 

CLINKER CONCRETE. 
2 in. 100 yds. et ie es 3 
23 in. 85 yds. ea Pie aa 4 
3 in. 75 yds. Rite oa me a 
4 in. 55 yds. ca bi * 6 
CRANHAM 
2 in. ie - ee we a was ae = 6 
2} in. ... re us af? ne ee war ‘i 7 
3 in. 4 Bid r ae nw ae «oe = 8 
4 in. ai pee ae Hiss oA 10 
4} in. Load bearing quality sie oe =e aol a il 
FLoor BLOocKS 

3 in. Floor Blocks 12 in. ms 12 in. delivered in full 

lorry-loads ... ‘ .. per 1,000 31 10 
4 in. ke: ie se) Ey as eu bas = 34 13 
5 in. "ees a ee: ue oes es a see 
She oe a es ee eee ‘ 46 16 
7 in. , as age ai a 54 (1 
8 in. Gs ; ied ony svi aa 61 15 


STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES, etc. 


e 


ecoceceoo a 


oo=a sOAw 


NNW 


oococo 


The foHowing are the percentages to be added to the or List prices 


delivered London Arez. — 


ben 100 Pieces Under 100 Pieces 


2 tons under 2 tons under 2 tons 
Best Quality +6748% +974% +10739% 
B.S.S. Best do. +10% .+673% +10% +974% +10% “+974 yA 
Tested Quality +3794 4674 +374% +974°% +374°% +97} i 
B.S.S. Tested do. +4749) +6738% +473%+9738% +474% Zone 
£ 
3 in. Land Drain roe (in 12 in. tentials per 1,000 9 19 S 
4 in. do. te ‘ oe 8 i ee 
6 in. do. f at: S's 
STONE 
Bath Stone— 
Monks Park nat = get . per ft. cube 6 8 
St. Aldheim Box Ground — 3 | 
Delivered in railway trucks at South Lambeth 
B.R. Western Region 
Doulting Stone Random Blocks. Delivered London area ,, : 
Beer Stone. Delivered London area pe 7 0 
Portland Stone— 
Brown Whitbed in random blocks, 20 ft. average 
delivered in railway trucks at Nine Elms, B.R. 
Souther Region ... ne ee ms . 
Hopton-Wood Stone— 
F.O.R. Quarries, Wirksworth, Derbyshire— 
; in. Slabs for wall lining, sawn two sides in 
random sizes up to $5 ft. and not over 15 ft. 
super in area per ft. sup. 6 2 
1} in. Slabs for paving, sawn two sides as above 
described .. atts * &R 6 
Yorkshire Stone- —Blue Robin Hood Quality. 
Delivered to site London in 6-ton lots. 
9 in. 3 in. Rubbed, weathered, raeace: and 
stooled cills ‘ ne ... perft.cube 3 1 9 
12 in. X 6 in. do. do. : 240533 
12 in. x 3 in. Plain coping, twice throated ; 114 90 
12 in. x 3 in. Weathered —_ twice throated coping , 2.34 
14 in. x 6 in. do. Bi m at: @ 
44 in. x 9 in. Plinth, veblent on top and ‘face .... a 1146 9 
3 in. sawn two sides Slabs, random sizes . per ft. sup. 6 6 
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THE BUILDER 


STONE—continued £ £m. 
Templates and Cover Stones, 3 in., 4 in, and 6 in. 
thick, edges coped for rendered brickwork perft.cube 1 2 6 
Do. do. vind one one for fair faced 
brickwork 16 9 
Hard York— 
12in. x 2 in. Square Steps, rubbed on top and edge per ft. run 7 10 
14 in. x 3 in. Round-nosed Steps, rubbed on top 
and front ... perft.cube 2 2 0 
12 in. x 6 in. Plain Steps, rubbed top and front . m 116 9 
2 in. Rubbed and Jointed Paving, given sizes per ft. sup. r on 
2 in. Sawn Paving, edges squared, inrandom sizes peryd.sup. 2 11 9 
TILES and PANTILES 
Delivered London area by road in 6 tons or over per 1,000 
Machine-made Pantiles and French — Tiles from 
Lincolnshire district : vy 28 18 6 
Hand-made Pantiles Berkshire district. 41 18 6 
Hand-made Double Roman Bridgwater district 56 17 6 
Hand-made 10} = 6} tiles Berkshire district 1215 6 
Machine-made 10} x 64 Staffordshire district ... Sea Se, 
Hand-made Hip and Valley tiles per doz. 1 8 6 
Machine-made Hip and Valley tiles do. EG 3 
Concrete tiles 10} x 64 618 6 
do. Interlocking (49S) 6 Fs 
Norte.—Breakage in transit, purchasers’ responsibility 
SLATES 
First-quality Slates from Penrhyn or Portmadoc, carriage 
paid in full truck loads to London Rate Station. Per 
F000 actual. 
24 x 12 ; 100 16 9 
22 x 12 86 6 6 
22 x 11 78 0 6 
20 x 12 & Wee Bae 
20 x 10 68 10 9 
18 x 10 50 17 0 
18 x 9 43.35 .0 
16 x Iv 42 18 3 
16 x 8 es ee ces oh Ses as.43 323 
Note.—Breakage in transit, purchasers’ responsibility. 
TIMBER 
Softwood 
Joinery quality ses . Ex. Wharf per standard £105 to £125 
Carcassing quality do i £90 to £100 
1 in. Tongued and Grooved Flooring do. =f £106 0 O 
Hardwood 
Mahogany— African S.E. do. perft.cube 1 5 0 
do. Honduras do. do. ig pas & ae 
Oak European do. do. ms ; ey ee 
do. Japanese do. : do. mm  35..:60 
do. English Logs sawn do. pe Se ae 
Teak 8 in. average S.E. do. a 3°96 
Walnut African Logs sawn do. as a: 2 
DOORS (in Lots I-11) 
Delivered London area. 
lhin. 4 Horizontal ey  alesagcsis 4 in. deal 
2 ft. O0in. x 6 ft. <i = each 112 0 
2 ft. 3 in. x 6 ft. Sin ies - oy" et 1 i356 
2 ft. 6in. x 6 ft. 6 in. ai rt it? ee 114 6 
2 ft. 9 in. x 6 ft. 6 in. oe ie a 116° 9 
2 in. do., but top panel open. Pattern 4 x G in deal 
2 ft. 6in. x 6 ft. 6 in. igi bes as “4 230 4 
2 ft. 9 in. x 6 ft. 6 in. ia the ee mn 2 43's 
2 in. Panel, top panel open. Pattern 2 x G in deal 
2 ft. 6in. x 6 ft. 6 in. oa wis ae 5 ES ah. 
2 ft. 9in. x 6 ft. 6 in. a ° ee a 
SUNDRIES 
Delivered London area 
1 in. Wood Wool Slabs, 6 ft. 0 in. x 2 ft. O in. in 
quantities of 1 ton (89 yds. to 1 ton) per yd. 5% 
1} in. do. (67 yds. to 1 ton) ... ech as a. il 
2 in. do. (52 yds. to 1 ton) ... oe me 8 114 
2$ in. do. (45 yds. to 1 ton) ... ee e 10 3 
3 in. do. (39 yds. to 1 ton) . - 11 53 
Quantities under | ton add Id. per 4 in. of thickness. 
4 in. imported Insulation Board, quantities over 5,000 sq. ft. 
per 100sq.ft. 2 2 6 
¢ in. cor ~ sie do. ays he ox Sy = Hehe eae” 
* in. do. acs #s < ehe FSS 
fs in. oe a Flat Building Sheets per yd. sup. ASG 
Roofing Felt, 1- ply + x 1 6 
do ply as se 
Best Scotch Cina in slabs _ per 4 cwt. se: 2 
do pearl es + 2° 8 
Croic’ Glue 28 Ib. 2-3: 
Cut Mails, 3 in. and | up (1- ton lots) per ton a SD 
Wire Nails, 3 in. (4-cwt. lots) per cwt. 243-8 
do. 4in. and up (4-cwt. lots) a 210.3 
METALS Steer Jorsts, Erc. 
Basis Joists 
6 in. Sin.,8in. x Sin.,8in. » , 10in. * 6in. 
I2in. * 6 in. sores cut jotengths: delivered London 
area ia : “ “a és per ton oF ia os 
Extra for sizes 
i «40m... ia 310 0 
3 in. X 3in., 4in. x 3 in., 5 in. x 2b in, ae ie ce 
4in. X 1} in. sab ; yi af 300 
4} in. x l}in., 24 in. » Thin. it > “6:0 
Sin. x 3 in., 22 in. x 7 in. x io © 








6in. X 3 in. \ ° jet 
9 in. x 7 in. Bee ses 
10 in. X 44 in., 2in. « Sin. ee 
5in. X 44 in., 6in. x 4hin., Tin. x 
7in. X 4in., 8 in. X 4in., 9 in. x 

10 in. xX Sin., 10 in. x 8 in., 12 in. x 

13 in. x Sin., 14 in. x Stin., 14 in. x 

14in. X 8 in., 15.m...X $ im., 1S in. x 

16 in. X 6in., 16 in. x 8 in., 18 in. » 

18 in. X 7in., 18 in. X 8in., 20in. x 

20 in. x 74 in. ‘ ce oe 


Steel ‘angles average price | : 


Steel tees average price 


Fabricated work delivered London— 


R.S. Joists cut and fitted 
Compound girders 
Stanchions 

Compound stanchions 


In Roof Work—Trusses and Purlins es 


Average prices not for 


awkward work. 


Mild Steel Ferro-Concrete bars to BSS785 ex London 


} in. diam. 
fs in. do. ... 
# in. do. 

$ in. do. 


Tubes to BSS1387 and Fittings. 


Stock ai in. diam., and — 


MILD STEEL TUBES 
List prices and following discounts : 


. per ‘ton extr. \ 


$1 
§7 
62 


65 


w 
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Galvanised Tube— W.1I. Fittings Malleable Fittings 

—— A - 44% 

toc le Harty 127402, Malleable List — 394% +35% 
— 

lass A — 233% : => 
ClassB — 134°) Fight + 84/5 Malleable List — 394% 
ClasCc — 13° cavy + 16% 
C.I. HALF-ROUND GUTTERS 
Delivered London per yd. in 6-ft. lengths Stop 
Gutters Nozzles Ends 
3 in. /1 2/9 /10 
34 in. 3/44 3/ /10 
4 in. 4/4 3/4 1/2 
4} in. 4/9 3/8 1/5 
5 in. : 5/4 4/1 1/7 
C.1.0.G. GUTTERS 
3 in. 4/- 3/7 /it 
34 in. 4/5} 3/7 1/2 
4 in. 4/10} 3/8 1/6 
44 in. 5/4 4/4 1/8 
5 in. 5/94 4/il 1/il 
C.I. RAIN-WATER PIPES 
Per yd. in 6-ft. lengths Pipe Bends —_ Branches 
2 in. asl i 6/4 3/4 4/9 
2$ in. 6/7 3/8 6/7 
3 in. 7/5 4/8 a1 
34 in. 8/44 5/7 8/5 
4 in. 9/84 6/9 9/11 
L.C.C. Coatep Som Pipes 7% 

2 in. 7/54 5/9 is 
25 in. 7/104 6/4 8/8 
3 in. 8/10 1/- 10/5 
34 in. 9/11 8/8 i 
4 in. 11/34 9/9 14; Ae 

Above prices for gutters rain-water and soil pipes for ‘under 3 cwt. a 
only. Lots over 3 cwt. see List No. 3200 dated May 1, 1952, plus 74% an 
tonnage allowance. 4-ton lots 5 per cent. 2-ton lots 2} per cent 

LCC, ee em PIPES 
cwt. Ps eg per yd. Bends _— 
4 in. eae Whee Oe 20/1 13/1024, + 
6 in. 2 O@24.: Be 28/10 49/ 
Aspestos RAIN-WATER PIPES AND FITTINGS 
Orders under £30 less 124 per cent. discount. 
Orders over £30 less 174 per cent. discount. _ : sin 
2 in. 24 in. 3 in 2 
Pipes 6/ft. lengths peryd. 3/6 3/9 4/6 4) 
Shoes. ae = 2B 2/6 3/- 7 
Single Branches ... 8 3/6 4/3 5/- +e 
Bends square or obtuse ,, 2/6 2/9 3/6 5/6 
Swan Necks 44 in. proj. ,, 2/9 3/6 4/ 6/ 
do. 6in. do. ,, 3/- 3/6 4/6 
Aspestos O.G. GUTTERS AND FITTINGS 6 -in. 
4 in. 4} in. 5 5" 5/2 
Gutters 6-ft. mage pera 3/3 3/7 4/ 3/3 
Drop ends .. each 2/3 2/4 2/ 1 i} 
Stop Ends.. /9 /i0 7 4/3 
Angles and nozzles 2/8 3/1 i 2/3 
Union Clips See 1/4 1/7 1) 
AsBestos HALF-ROUND GUTTERS AND Sedat 61n. 
in. 4in. 4$in. ae 
Gutters 6-ft. lengths per yd. 2/4 2/9 Se rio 4/- 
Drop ends 1. each 2/- 2/3 2/6 ait 1/1 
Stop ends aa /8 /9 lamar 4/- 
ee Oe ee 23.. 2 2 in he 
Nozzles... sent ae 2/- 2/3 2/6 1/3 1/10 
Union Clips ARE BS /il 1/- 1/1 
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METALS—Continued. 
Per ton basis 


in London 
2 ee 
Jron—Staffordshire oS ee ae mas 39 10 0 
Mild Steel Bars ss 37 8 O 
Mild Steel Hoops nik ate ci a a ae 
Ex Merchant’s 
Stock per ton 
: Two-ton lots 
| oe ee 
Soft sheets C.R. and “A A.— 
20 gauge wee eee eee eee eee ve 45.92-6 
24 gauge ds ‘ae ioe oon Sac ‘a cee MOTE G 
26 gauge ‘ ong «ov. QB -8a276 
Galvanised Corrugated st sheets 6 ft. to 9 ft.— 
20 gauge ing ; nee ne ae eee 
24 gauge “o wad ae = Vides roe. Sear @ 
26 gauge eat aan ee SOda 
Galvanised Flat sheets CR. and CAR. 
20 gauge asi é rn ein nia, ee 
24 gauge See oes er Be pie oes a: Sete. @ 
26 gauge saa ic (ante. © 
Metal Windows. —Standard Metal Windows, B.S. 940. Prices on 


application British Metal Window Manufacturers’ Association, Ltd. 
PLUMBERS’ BRASS WorRK, Copper, ZINC, ETC. 
Delivered in London area. 
M.O.H. 


All per doz. gin. jin. lin. I}in. 1}in. 2in. 
Screwdown bib cocks Crutch 
head for iron 70/- 104/- 
Toilet bib cocks for iron .» 90/- 129/- 


Screw down stop cocks for iron 60/- 87/- 171/- 294/- 420/- 741/- 

do. with two unions forlead 81/- 120/- 213/- 381/- 504’- 1122/- 
Double nut boiler screws ... 15/- 21/- 38/- 39/- 54/-  76/- 
Heavy Croydon ball valves «... 62/- 141/- 216/- 394/- 558/- 
Plumbers’ union brass lead to 


iron Hy 15/9 19/- 31/6 55/- 67/9 132/- 
Id in. 1}in. 2in. 3 in. 34 in. 4 in. 
Caps and screws ie ie aah 48/- 75/- 96/- 125/- 


Brass sleeves... as 3 25/- 25/- 45/- 60/- 61/- 
“I x 6 1b. 14 <x 6lb. 2 x 71b. 3 x 7 Ib. 
Lead P. trap with brass eiaaceer iene 
screws , --- 60/- 75/- 120/- 205/- 
Lead S. trap do. ie cen eee 90/- 147/6 265/- 
Solder s 
Plumbers’ ioe oie son perlb. 3 
Tinmen’s... ioe pee aa was Sea sua Es 3 
Blow pipe 3 
Copper sl BSS 659/1944 ‘on the basic price of 2734. per Ib. "plus gauge 
and manufacturing extras as follows. Minimum quantities, 3 cwt. 


Extra 
d. d. 
tin. x 19 gauge ... ads ee Total perlb. 39 
a X19". an ne aoe - ee 
l in, x 18 ” eee eee eee 83 ” ” 36 
1} in. x 18 99 eee eee eee 84 ” ” 35 
lyin. x 18 ,, sel eo ees a ee 
2 in. x 17 93 9 vi 37 
Rolled Copper sheets up to 48 in. wide, basic price £8. &. 
plus gauge and manufacturing extras perton 29610 0 
_— Zinc, 10 gauge, 5 cwt. lots upwards percwt. 613 0 
do. 12 gauge do. * 611 0 
Brass tubes basic price, plus gauge and manufactur- 
ing extras : per lb. 1 10% 


LEAD SHEET AND PIPES 
Basis selling price in minimum one-ton delivery to one address in London 
or Home Counties. 


gq. «4. 
Lead Sheet, English, 34 Ib. substance and upwards perton 13315 0 
Lead Water Pipe in coi i 135 0 0 
— Pipe, 10 ft. or over 2 in. to 4 in. dia. ree a 136 10 O 
‘ over 4 in. dia. a ; ay a 138 10 ¢ 
Lad Gas or Untinned Compo pipe ti se 136 10 O 
tras over Basis for quantities under 1 ton. 
; Wt. and under 1 ton ; : ... per cwt 2 0 
oe do. |= Se bee ae ee ‘ 4 0 
Lew do. 3cwt. .. od tea 6 0 
ar Quantities than 1 ewt. ‘priced ‘specially. 
upplying sheet lead and lead pipe to less than basis 
weights and cutting to sizes less than basis charged 
PP according to current trade schedule. 
oon for ON Lead, collected £89 Os. Od. per 
on weighed at buyer’s works. 
MASTER, « ete. 
dae Pink in I-ton loads and over Delivered on Site per ton 7 . 3 
Sirapite Coarse = = ay = ooh 763 
Bluey itis do. do. ney Hiei 714 3 
ue Lias Lit cin Coane 4 or eh ia 6 5 0 
Ydrated Lime do. Pi 4 fd S23" 
et do. pea 418 6 
ake’ or Parian Cementin I-tonloads —... “ 10 0 9 
Ge en's or Parian Cement in 1-ton loads wee ss 915 3 
Haat Chips in 6-ton loads iM a soe iS ye ae 
Gre ves Sys we “we ... per cwt. 417 6 
=e Plaster Lath or Base Board } in. thick 600 
Gypsu anc over in one delivery. Delivered site per yd. 2 3 
“Psum Plaster Wall Boards, 3 and 4 ft. wide, 6 to 


’ n. th k, 
Deliverec thik — - = cary en 26 
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PAINT AND DISTEMPER 


Delivered London area £s. 4 
Ceiling Distemper nage ieee aba 2 eke 112 0 
Washable Distemper ‘ine od wee a Pi $12 0 
Gloss Paint gal. 215 0 
Snowcem cement paint (in 1 cwt. drums). per cwt. 311 0 
LeaD eee AND OZ. 
Ground White Lead 5 cwt. casks aS per cwt. 3.29 
G Whi Lead Paint, 20 gal 1 ‘I gal. "gal 3 18 3 
enuine te aint, ots in tins R 
Genuine Red Lead, Dry, 1 cwt. ke ’ me cwt. 614 0 
Genuine Linseed Oil Putty, 1 cwt. San a 217 6 
Size XD quality, 28 Ib. per tin 9 0 
Raw Linseed Oil (5 gl) Drums extra... «-. .per gal. 18 6 
Boiled Linseed Oil (5 gal.) do. ‘ee os a 18 11 
: SUNDRIES 
Turpentine substitute (5 gal.) Drums-extra ‘ink f 5 6% 
do. do. (40 gal. drum) do. sad “ 49 
Solignum, Brown (5 gal. cans), Exterior ah mm 6 6 
Creosote (40 gal. barrels) . ; aye at me 2 6 
Paste Powder (1 Ib. packets) per Ib. 1 6 
White Lining Paper i zing per piece 1 4 
VARNISHES, etc. 
Delivered London area. 
Oak Varnish, Outside or Inside ... hey ... per gal. 112 6 
Oak Pale Copal do. nd aa ‘ad pa ee 
Hard Drying Oak for Inside ia cin ‘au fe 117 6 
Crystal Paper Varnish do. vat we ES i 115 0 
Eggshell Flat Varnish do. x: bes ok se 2 °2°6 
Finest Carriage Varnish ... med <a PS oe 210 0 
Front Door Varnish ee oa a sda os 117 6 
Japan Gold Size... aad és oe wa te 110 0 
Black Japan a8 ae a iin out ae a oS 
Brunswick Black ... aan Pee wk ae a 100 
Berlin Black wa <= pa es aes er ee SF 
Terebene Gi a ént an :.- 3356 
Knotting (1 gal. bottles free) ape: ak oon i 2 ¢ 8 
French and Brush Polish (do.)_... aie Sia as 113 0 
GLASS 
Delivered London area. Per ~ super 
s. d. 
18 oz. Sheet Glass, Ordinary Glazing Quality. Cut Sizes + 
24 Oz. ” ” ” ” ” ” ” ee 
i OZ. ” ° ” s° ” ” ” ee 9 
OZ. ” ” ” ” i 0 
¥ in. Rolled Plate a oe ie 9 
#; in. and } in. Rough C ni a ves 1 0 
+ in. Figured Rolled my Cathedral, ‘Standard patterns : ‘ 
ite és as ey an ane 
do. Standard Tints ... 1 4} 
do. Special Tints... ae sa one. Re ca ye 
tin. Cross Flexon, Pinstripe, Hammerstripe, Reeded, 
Reedlyte and merenaend a ae os ean 
tin. Wired Cast . ae 
+ in. Georgian Wired Cast | or 
Hollow Glass Blocks— Each 
P.B.2 5? x 53 x 33 in. ... 29 
P.B.3 89673 x ob ts 42 
P.B.32 7} x 73x , 42 
Radiused Corner Blocks te match up with— 
P.B.2 sed eas $3 
P.B.3 6 9 
P.B.32 ia esd 6 9 
tin. Polished Plate chen G.G.  Oniaie Per ft. super 
In plates not exceeding r ft. sup. oak a aie a. 8 
et iF me 5 ft. sup. 4 5 
aA Base a ee 45 ft. sup. - 
seca » » 100 ft. sup. os ’ 5 6 
} in. Polished Plate, extra sizes, i.e., plates exceeding 100 ft. 
sup. or 96 in. high or 160 in. wide. G.G. quality— 
Not exceeding 135 ft. sup. or 250 in. one _ or 135 in. 
both ways se a ; 4 
Not exceeding 180 ft. sup., or ditto. és phy ook. ek a 
Not exceeding 200 ft. sup., or ditto. ‘i ans ae a 


Plates exceeding 200 ft. sup., prices on application. 
Substances other than ¢ in. Polished Plate at 
Special Prices 
Quantity Tariff—Sheet and Sundry Glass. 
The following prices apply to minimum quantities of one size and one 
pattern delivered by the manufacturer to one site at one time. 


Minimum. Per ft. super. 
Description of Glass quantity. a. 4 
18 oz. sheet O. ae cas as ais oon. ae 4 
24 OZ. 5, e adi iss et ie 5} 
= - ho Po aie pats sei rae 7 
2, t 
r¥ a “Rolled Plate. 1, 7 


000 
000 
¢ in. Figured Rolled and Cathedral Standard 

Patterns, White ‘ 1,000 7 
tin. Cross Flexon, Pinstripe, Hammerstripe, 

Reeded, Luminating and Spotlyte ... 1,000 10 
% in. and } in. Rolled Plate or seo is) oe 2,000 10 
din. Wired Cast, Hexagonal 2,000 I 0 
} in. Georgian Wired Cast 2,000 i Of 
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For Birkenhead, Liverpool and London the rates are:—Craftsmen, 3s. 8d.; Labourers, 3s. 24d. In the case of London the rate beyond the 12-mile radius is:—Cra''s' —_ 31983 oss and 








ie Labourers, 3s.2d.  f Plus 2d. per workingday.  $ This is the County rate and applies except where higher grades are stated.  § Regraded as from Oct 
Nors.—Carpenters, Joiners and Plumbers in all towns and districts receive 2d.per day Tool Allowances. 


Women’s Rates.—In all districts throughout the country the rate i introduc 
el coir yy ees try of wages for women engaged in craft processes is 2s. 7d. per hour. Women intro 
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REPAIRS AND RENTS 
The White Paper Summarised 


| hae Government’s proposals to deal with 
the repair of houses are set out in a 
White Paper entitled “Houses—the Next 

” (Cmd. 8996, Stationery Office, price 
yj), presented to Parliament on Tuesday 
yfenoon. The proposals, which will be 
he subject of legislation shortly, may be 
wmmarised as follows: 

The White Paper divides up the 134 
nilion houses in Britain into four classes: 

i) The best—the great mass of essentially 
ound houses, many of which are in good 
condition. 

(ii) The worst—the slum houses which 
ought to be demolished as soon as possible. 
Only a proportion can be pulled down and 
replaced in the next five years. Since the 
rest must, of necessity, remain in use, they 
should at least be patched up in order to 
make life more tolerable for their 
occupants. 

(iii) An intermediate class—the “ dilapi- 
dated” houses. Some may be brought into 
the first class by their owners, while local 
authorities may have to get others repaired 
and made fit for human habitation by 
greater use of their statutory powers. 


iv) Houses which could give years of good 
wrvice if they were improved—that is to 
uy, provided with bathrooms, hot water, 
up-to-date cooking arrangements and other 
necessary amenities; also houses too big for 
present-day needs, which could be converted 
into good, comfortable flats. 


1—The Essentially Sound Houses 


_ Of the 7} million houses rented from land- 
lords, about 6 million are subject to rent 
control. Rent control started in 1915 in 
oder to prevent rents rising while houses 
were scarce and to give tenants security. 
Between the wars various Acts were passed 
ilowing some increases in rents, and allow- 
ng some houses to come out of control; but 
m 1939 the great majority of rented unfur- 
mshed houses (houses with a gross value for 
rating of not more than £100 in London and 
£75 in the rest of England and Wales) were 
once again brought under control. Rents 
are therefore fixed at the 1939 levels, which 
M some cases go right back to the 1920 
vels—or even earlier. Only local authori- 
tes have been allowed to put up the rents 
at their houses, There have been wide- 
spread complaints that the rents of many 
mately owned houses are too low to meet 
rel ‘ost of repairs and maintenance. Yet 
0 ym are becoming more necessary 
Th y year, if the houses are not to decay. 
‘e Government therefore feel that some- 





_ Must be done to enable landlords to 
an houses in repair. The Government 
consider that it would be wrong to allow all 


Fats in England and Wales to rise by a fixed 


oe since there are at present wide 
— the rents paid for similar 
“uses. The scheme which the Government 


pe for England and Wales is based on 

Owance for repairs in the valuation 
vs made for local rating purposes. 
that “a € to allow @ repairs increase— 
ander 4 78 y, an addition. to the rent in 
annual . cover the cost of repairs—of an 
educti <a int equal to twice the statutory 

10n (..e., the difference between the 
house ‘ne net rateable value) for the 
bread ftps Because some rents are 

Y high enough to give the landlords 
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sufficient money to do repairs, the Govern- 
ment propose to put a limit on the repairs 
increase. No rent will be allowed, under 
these proposals, to rise to more than twice 
the existing gross value of the house. 


Before the landlord can demand payment 
of the repairs increase there are important 
safeguards and conditions which he must 
fulfil. First, the landlord cannot claim the 
increase unless the house is in a good general 
state of repair. Second, the landlord must 
be in a position to show that he has recently 
spent a sum of money on repairs. The mini- 
mum will be either six times the statutory 
deduction appropriate to the house, spent 
during a designated three-year period, .or 
three times the statutory deduction, spent 
during the twelve months just before he 
applies for the repairs increase. 

This second safeguard is intended as a test 
of the landlord’s good faith, and he will be 
asked to comply with it only once; but the 
first safeguard is continuous. Should the 
house not be put and kept in good repair, 
it will be open to the tenant to apply at any 
time to the local authority for a “ certificate 
of disrepair.” The possession of this certi- 
ficate will enable the tenant to refuse to pay 
the repairs increase until the house is 
repaired. 

An example of how the system is designed 
to work is: 

EXAMPLE B 


Outside County of London 


Gross value of house—£25. 
Statutory deduction—£7. 


Amount which must have been spent by 
the landlord on repairs—£42 in three years, 
or £21 in the last year. 


Maximum possible repairs increase (twice 
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statutory deduction)}—£14 a year, or 5s. 5d.- 


a week. 

Maximum permitted rent (twice gross 
value}—£50 a year, or 19s. 3d. a week. 

If the present rent is already 19s. 3d. a 
week or more, there can be no increase at 
all. 4 

If the present rent is more than 13s. 10d. 
a week, the increase must be less than 5s. 5d., 
because the maximum rent allowed under 
these proposals is 19s. 3d. 

If the present rent is 13s. 10d. a week or 
less, it may increase by the full 5s. 5d., but 
by no more 

The rents of furnished lettings or of unfur- 
nished houses let for the first time since the 
war are subject to review by Rent Tribunals. 
The repairs increases described will not apply 
to them. The rents will still be referable 
to the Tribunals; but it will be provided that 
the Tribunals can decide that a rent shall go 
either up or down. Rents of pre-war unfur- 
nished houses which take into account the 
provision of services (¢.g., hot water) will 
also be open to review by Tribunals. 

Nothing in the scheme will interfere with 
the existing protection of tenants against 
eviction. 


2.—Slum Houses 


It is proposed to require all local housing 
authorities in England and Wales to send the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government 
a statement of the number of unfit houses in 
their area, and a programme showing, among 
other things, how many they can pull down 
and replace in, say, the next five years. The 
intention is to pull all the slums down and 
replace them as soon as possible. 

Under the present law the local authori- 
ties may buy slum houses at site value, but 
only if they are to be demolished soon. As 
it is physically impossible to demolish and 
replace all of them quickly, the Government 
propose to amend the law so that the local 
authorities may still buy the houses at site 
value but will be able to spend money on 
making them at least a little better to live 
in until they can be pulled down and 
replaced. This work will be grant-aided. 


3.—Dilapidated Houses 


Some landlords may not be willing or able 
to bring their houses to the standard to 
which the repairs increase will be linked. If 
the landlord refuses to do the necessary 
repairs, the local authority can do them and 
recover the cost from him. The Govern- 
ment propose to make it simpler for the 
local authorities to exercise these powers. 

The landlord will not be entitled to add 
the repairs increase to the rent where all 
that he does, or the local authority do for 
him, is to make the house “fit for human 
habitation.” To qualify for the repairs 
increase he must go further and put the 
house in good repair as regards both struc- 
ture and decoration. The repairs increase 
should enable the landlord to make this 
extra effort, always provided that at the 


outset the house can be made “fit” at 
reasonable expense. 
If the house cannot be made “fit” at 


reasonable expense, it becomes a candidate 
for demolition and replacement, or for 
repair by the local authority with the aid of 
Exchequer grant pending demolition. 


4.—Improvements and Conversions 


Many houses, while structurally sound and 
good for many years, are old and lack 
modern amenities. Other houses—equally 
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sound—were built for another age, and are 
too large for present-day conditions. These 
two types of house—the house that needs 
improving and the house that needs proper 
conversion—are well on the road to per- 
manent unfitness unless they can have the 
treatment they need. 


Under the Housing Act of 1949 a landlord 
can be given a grant of up to half the cost 
(so long as the cost does not exceed £800) 
of improving or converting his house in an 
approved manner, provided that when the 
work is done the house will reach a speci- 
fied standard and will have a life of 30 years. 
The rent can be put up by not more than 
6 per cent. of the landlord’s share of the 
cost of the work; or, if the house has not 
been let in the previous five years, the rent 
is fixed by the local authority. 

The Government think that the present 
limit of cost (£800) should go, though the 
maximum grant will remain at £400; and that 
if a house can be made to provide satisfac- 
tory living conditions for a shorter period 
than 30 years, it is work well worth doing 
in our present housing need. Also, experi- 
ence has proved that a return of 6 per cent. 
on the money the landlord puts into the 
work is not enough to enable him to under- 
take it; it is proposed to raise the 6 per cent. 
to 8 per cent. 

The Government are consulting both the 
building societies and the local authorities 
with the object of improving the means they 
offer to people who want to borrow money 
to build or buy a house, or to alter, enlarge, 
repair or improve a house. 


OVERSEAS BUILDING 


{From Our Own Correspondents | 


* Canada.—Smart-Turner Machine Co., 
Ltd., 191, Barton-street East, Hamilton, 
Ontario, desire to represent a UK manu- 
facture of the following types of pumps :— 

Rotary displacement pumps, turbine type 
or regenerative type rotary pumps, self- 
priming centrifugal pumps, contractors’ 
pumps, deep-well pumps, proportioning 
pumps, air compressors, dry vacuum pumps. 
Interested manufacturers should communi- 
cate direct by airmail with Mr. W. A. T. 
Gilmour, of the above mentioned firm. All 
inquiries by telephone should be made to 
the Board of Trade, Tel.: Chancery 4411, 
Ext, 353. 


Durban (South Africa).—Further progress 
with Durban’s proposed native housing 
scheme was made recently when the City 
Council decided to hasten negotiations for 
purchase of 5,000 acres. When first mention 
of the scheme—to cost about £25,000,000— 
was made a year ago, it was announced that 
hostel accommodation for 62,500 natives 
would be provided in addition to the build- 
ing of 37,500 houses for natives at Duff’s- 
road. The Council has now instructed the 
City Engineer to draw up detailed plans 
for the scheme and services required. 


* India.—The General Manager and Chief 
Engineer, Ganga Bridge Project, has issued 
a call for tenders for works in connection 
with the proposed road-cum-rail bridge 
across the Ganga River near Mokameh. 
Bihar. The closing date for the receipt of 
tenders is December 16 next. All inquiries 
by telephone should be made to the Export 
Services Branch of the Board of Trade, 





Tel: Chancery 4411, Extension 738 or 771. 





* From the Board of Trade Special Register In- 


Service 
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Iona Appeal 


AN appeal has been launched by the 
trustees of the ancient buildings on 
Iona for a capital sum of £10,000 the annual 
income of which is to be applied for the 
general upkeep and repair of the Cathedral 
and the restored monastic buildings on the 
island. 

It has for long been felt desirable, the 
appeal states, that the ancient monastic 
buildings adjoining the cathedral should be 
restored and used as a centre for Christian 
teaching and fellowship, and with this in 
view Mr. Ian G. Lindsay, ARIBA, was 
invited to prepare plans which were later 
approved by the trustees and the Ministry 
of Works. The chapter house which was 
the first building to be completed and the 
refectory which has also been completed, 
are now in use. It is now hoped to complete 
work on the eastern range of buildings and 
when finances permit to begin work on the 
western range. Funds have already been 
gifted for the restoration of the cloister 
garth. 


Ainslie Park School 


OFFICIAL APPROVAL for the third and final 
development stage of Edinburgh’s new 
secondary school, Ainslie Park, at Crewe 
Toll, is expected shortly from the Scottish 
Education Department. Work wil] then start 
on the main assembly hall, which will seat 
650 and the dining hall, to accommodate 
about 150 pupils, and kitchens. 


It is expected that the whole of the work 
on the first and second development will be 
completed by the beginning of next year 
when the school will be officially opened. 

Messrs. J. and F. Johnstone, FRIBA, 
FF/RIAS, 47, Charlotte-street, Leith, are the 
architects. 


NEW BUILDINGS 


Aberdeen.—Corporation has approved the est. cost 
of £17,000 for the reconstruction of Newmills home. 
The architect is Alexander B. Gardner (F), Housing 
Offices, Broad-st., The Castlegate, Aberdeen. 


| 


The CERTAIN Cure 
for DAMP WALLS 


Penetrex 













THE COLOURLESS —__ 


Waterproofing 
Liquid 

One Coat of Penetrex 
is more effective than 
two of any other 
method. 

Penetrex is trans- 
Parent, leaves no film 
or deposit. One gal- & 
lon covers 30 sq. yds. sn 

Supplied in all sizes from —S 
Quart Tins to 5-galion Drums from = 
your Builders’ Merchant or write for 
mame of nearest stockist to Sole Manufacturers ~ 


F. A. WINTERBURN LTD. 
HOLBORN ST., LEEDS, 6 Tel. 25692 
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SCOTTISH BUILDING 
TRADE WAGES 


FFOLLOWING are rates of wages 
_ authorised by the Scottish National 
Joint Council as from February 2, 1953 
They apply to the whole of Scotland, 
including the islands of Orkney, Shetland, 
etc. 
Grade A: Craftsmen, 3s. 6}d.; Labourers, 3s, 14. 
For apprentices, the rates are: 


Percentage of — For week 
Year. Craftsman’s rate. 44 Pancras 
. . 
Ist eh Bi em | 38 Ar 
2nd wak ‘dudoe laa St 1h 
3rd ray : oe 77 1 
4th os o .. 66% 103 104 
Sth ny 75 116 104 


For female labour, the rates are: 


Operatives on craft operations (at end of s. 4. 
probationary period) “ ; 31 

Operatives on labouring operations (at 
end of probationary period) me i 











Abington.—Lanarkshire CC to erect a new fire 
station, for which the architect is William Watt (F), 
County Offices, Albert-st., Motherwell-Wishaw. 

Banffshire.—Plans in hand for 
garage for the Corporation of Buckie, to be erected 
at the Buckpool housing estate. The architect » 
James Murray, Burgh Surveyor’s Office, Buckie. 

leland.—Lanarkshire CC to erect 22 houses on the 
Knowenoble scheme. Their architect is Samuel Mac- 
Coll (A), County-blidgs., Beckford-st., Hamilton West 

East Kilbride.—Development Corporation to erect 
a new factory at Nerston. The architect is Frank 
Scott (L), Torrence-house, East Kilbride 

East Kilbride.—Plans to be prepared for the De- 
velopment Corporation’s scheme of flats at the Mains 
(West 1) housing site. The architect is Frank Scott 
(L), Torrence-house, East Kilbride. 

Edinburgh.—Plans have been prepared by ther 
architects for a new wing to be erected by the West 
General Hospital authorities, at an est. cost « 


Dey 


approved for the Fair Isle school to be erected at 

Kirkcaldy. The County Architect is Robert S. Lawne 

(F), County Offices, St. Catherine’s-st., Cupar. 
Glasgow.—Pians prepared and approved for a new 


factory at Lomand-st., Balmore-rd., Possilpark, for j 


L. K. MacKenzie & Partners, Ltd., 314, Cathedral-t., 
Glasgow. 

Glasgow.—Plans prepared for scheme of conversion 
at Dalviel-dr., for which the architects are John Laird 
& Son (F&A), 87, St. Vincent-st., Glasgow. 

Glasgow.—Plans have been approved for a new ware- 


house to be erected by Thomas Robinson, Son & Co.. 3 


Ltd., 70, Boden-st., Glasgow : 
Glasgow.—Corporation to erect cight new aluminium 
schools. EC has agreed that the principal contractors 
should be the Bristol Aeroplane Co. (Weston), Ltd., 
and has given authority to the city architect to nego 
tiate with the company regarding structural details 


preparatory to inviting tenders from sub-contractors. | 


Grangemouth.—Warrant granted by Dean of Guid 
Court to John Wright &.Co., building contractor, 
Edinburgh, for the erection of a £22,000 factory wit! 
office buildings at Earls Gate. . 

Hamilton.—Corporation to erect 108 houses at the 
Udston-Hillhouse housing site The architect | 's 
George Allison, MInstCE, Master of Works Office. 
Municipal-bldgs., Cadzow-st., Hamilton West. 

Lanark.—Corporation to erect 20 Bsa 
Ryber Lodge site and have other housing schemes on 
posed at Elvanfoot, and at Thankerton sites, [or re om 
the architects are Whyte & Barrie (F), 38, Hight. 
Biggar. 


Lanarkshire.—Plans in hand for new factory at the 


for which the architects 


Queenslie Industrial estate, FRA), 256. 


are George ee Mitchell & Johns 
e-st., Glasgow. - 
"Enehane teas in hand for new mS 
offices and stores, to be ere¢ted at Main-st., U a 
ton. The architects are Hay, Cassels & Frame ‘ 
41, Cadzow-st., Hamilton West 
Lanarkshire.—Plans in hand for new et 
he erected at Bishopbriggs for Kenna & ? 
Auchinairn-rd. fo 
eer beni in hand for two Te 
John Skelton & Sons, Ltd. 3, Woodbni , 
Leicester. (1) New garage, petro! sia ion, 
pumps, etc., at Talforn Mills Works. ae anne 
garage, wood and fue! storage works 4! TAD me St 
The architects are Noad & Wallace (A&A), *!™ 


Vincent-st., Glasgow. - ont: 
Montrose.—Plans in hand for alterations to po 
rose Qld Parish Church, for which the arers (FAA) 


James Taylor Thomson, MacCrae & Sau 
212, Bath-st., Glasgow. _- 
Newmains.—Lanarkshire CC to erect * 
the Bondale housing site. The ee: 
MacColl (A), County-bidgs., Beckford-st., 
West. : srect a new fire 
Strathavon.—Lanarkshire CC to ©rcc (PH, Cows 
station. The architect is William Watt (fF) 
Offices, Albert-st., Motherwell-Wishaw. 
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FUTURE 


details of Public Appointments open will be 
he in the Advertisement pages of this and 


previous issues. 
CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open but not included in 
this list see previous issues. Those with an asterisk 
are advertised in this number. The dates at the heads 
of paragraphs are those for the submission of tenders; 
a dagger (t) denotes clusing date for applications; the 
name and address at the end refer to the person from 
whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 


NOVEMBER 9. 
Nine flats, junction of Hertford- 
E&S. Dep. £2 2s. Tenders by 


NOVEMBER 11. 

**Carshalton UDC.—Reinforced concrete civil de- 
fence building. C. H. Durrant, Clerk. 

; NOVEMBER 12. 
*tSarrey CC.—New county primary school, Surbi- 
ton-Chessington. County A, Kingston-on-Thames. 
**Swansea CB.—Erection of crematorium at 
Moriston. Boro’ A, The Guildhall. Dep. £5. 
*tWest Mersea UDC.—Road, sewer and five pairs 


*tEafield UDC. 
rd. and Holly-rd 
November 26 


of houses, Windsor-rd. Sparrow & Clater, archi- 
tects, 7, North-hill, Colchester. Dep. £2 2s. Tenders 
by November 27. 
NOVEMBER 13. 

*tBlackpool CBC.—Eight shops with nine 
maisonettes over, Mereside estate. A. Hamilton, BS. 
*tBacks CC.—Three-form entry county infants’ 
school at Wexham Court Farm estate. County A. 
Dep. £5 5s. Tenders by December 14. 

: NOVEMBER 14, 
*Epping UDC.—Covered stand, Stonards Hill 


playing field. S 

{Plymouth City C.—41 dwellings at Chaucer-way. 
City A. Dep. £3 3s. 

*tWest Ham CBC.—Contract No. 202, 34, houses, 
» maisonettes and 33 flats at Whitwell-rd., E13. 
Boro’ A. Dep. £2 2s. 

*West Ham CB.—34 houses, 30 maisonettes and 
33 flats, Whitwell-rd., E13. Boro’ A and Planning 
Officer, 70, West Ham-la., E15. Dep. £2 2s. 
seal NOVEMBER 16. 

"Barking BC.—Extension of greenhouse. BE&S. 

‘Halifax CBC.—Block of shops and flats, Stan- 
uingley-rd., Mixenden. BE, Crossley-st. Dep. £2. 
‘Northfleet UDC.—Walls and fences. E&S. 

Suffolk and Ipswich Fire Authority.—Appliance 
toom at proposed fire station at Halesworth. FE. J 


Symcox (F), architect to Authority, County Hall, 

Inswich, Dep. £2 2s. ati AG 

boot erbridge UDC. — 18 flats at Studley Green 
ing site Snailum, Huggins and Le Fevre, 

FA.RIBA, 18, Brook-st., Bath. Dep. £2 2s. 

‘a NOVEMBER 17 

“Burnley CBC.—Conveniences, Rosegrove and 
me Bar. BE&S. 

a CC.—Additions, Connaught-rd. secondary 

= i; conversion, Norlington-rd. secondary school; 

Ae conversion, Capworth-st. school. BE&S. 


"Portsmouth City C.—38 flats, Billy Lawn, Leigh 


Park. City A. Dep. £3 3s. 
Hest. NOVEMBER 18. 
Snell lon TC.--14 houses at Beacon Parc estate. J 
r _ quantity surveyor, Coinagehalf-st. Dep. 
om Westmorland RDC.—41 houses and 20 flats 
eh 's"'4.. Milnthorpe. Middleton & Jones, 
ects, 1, Queen-st., Lancaster. Dep. £3 3s. 
Kiv ’ NOVEMBER 19. 
one Park we a houses at Dinnington-rd., 
s. 6b ompson, i , 83, idge-st., 
Worksop eo. aeons architect, 83, Bridge-s 
verpool City C.—63 dwellings at Finch House 
state. City Dep. £2 2s. 
“Lut NOVEMBER 20 
an am BC. (a) New hangar at Luton Airport; (b) 
oe t water installation; and (c) electrical 
Hon to hangar and annexes. BE. Dep. £2 2s. 
each contra 
DH NOVEMBER 21. 
Rin BC.—Nine garages, Wantz Corner, 
a Ni rth BE&S. Dep. £2 2s. 
Ste ta Walden RDC.—30 houses, first section of 
Cou Orks, Toads, sewers, etc., at Elsenham. Clerk, 
meu Offic Debden-rd. 


- NOVEMBER 23. 
houriat® Blean RDC.—Eight houses on the Adisham 
ae Site C, Council Offices, Old Dover-rd., 


eety. Dep. £2 2s. 

Railshen Sussex CC.—Two additional classrooms at 
tnders im nfants’ school. County A, Lewes. 
Gre ty December 28. 

as ene BC.—60 houses, Westcourt estate. 
oni Dep £2 2s. 
tee ‘neston-upon-Thames BC.—105 flats, Chessing- 
A estate. TC. 
site, oe DC.—Ten houses on Westgate housing 


Petergate, You Thorp and White, architects, 6, High 


CONSTRUCTION 


“Portsmouth City C.—12 sun huts, Lumps Fort, 





THE BUILDER 


Sontent.. Raglan-st. and West-la. Boro’ A. Dep. 


Sauchie (Clackmannan).—102 houses at Post Hill. 
Scottish Special — Assoc., Lid., 15-21, Palmer- 
ston-pl., Edinburgh 12. 

Stone UDC.—68 dwelling units at Lichfield-rd. site. 
E. Forshaw & Greaves, architects, The Old White 
Hart, Trinity-st., Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. Dep. £3 3s. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
MATERIALS, ETC, 


NOVEMBER 13. 

*tSouth West Reg. Hosp. Board.—Stcam and boiler 
feed pipework at Hawkmoor Chest Hospital, Bovey 
Tracey. Hoare, Lee & Ptnrs., 21, Oakfield-rd., Clifton, 
Bristol 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

NOVEMBER 14. 

*tLeeds Reg. Hosp. Brd.—Instailation of new boiler 
plant at St. Luke’s Hospital, Bradford. Architect to 
Board, Park-par., Harrogate. Dep. £2 2s. Tenders. 
by December 15. 

NOVEMBER 18. 

*tLeeds Reg. Hosp. Board. — Installation of hot 
water services, calori . etc., Storthes Hall ital, 
Kirkburton, near Huddersfield. A to the Board, . 
parade, Harrogate. Dep. £2 2s. Tenders by Decem- 


Southsea. City E. Dep. £1 Is. 

*Wisbech and District Water Board.—Conversion, 
12, South Brink, for use as offices. Parker & Parker, 
architects, 9, The Crescent. Dep. £1 Is. 


NOVEMBER 24. 

Egham UDC.—Two pairs s.d. houses and one de- 
tached dwelling comprising doctors’ and nurses’ con- 
sulting rooms, waiting room and garage, with flat 
over, at Green-rd., Thorpe. E&S, Fire Station-bldgs., 
High-st., Egham. Dep. £2 2s. 

hist NOVEMBER 25. 

*Lee Conservancy Catchment Board.—Offices and 
garages, ‘‘ The Grange,’’ Crossbrook-st., Cheshunt. 
N. Medrington, E to Board, at ‘‘ The Grange.’’ Dep. 


£3. 
NOVEMBER 28. 
*Chichester City C.—Garages and workshop, Coun- 


cil Works Depot. TC. Dep. £2 2s. ber 14. 
NOVEMBER 30. . NOVEMBER 21. 
*Carshalton and Merton and Morden Jt. Cemetery West Riding of Yorkshire CC.—County E&S. 


Board.—Greenhouse at Board’s cemetery, Garth-rd., (Materials.) 
Morden. May & Durrant, Jt. Clerks of Board, Morden 
Hall, SW19. 

*West Riding CC.—Practical room, Ingleton sertior 
modern school. County A, Bishopgarth, Westfield-rd., 
Wakefield. Dep. £1 Is. 

*West Riding of Yorkshire CC.—Ten houses for fire 
service personnel, off Little-la., South Elmsaill. County 


A. Dep. £2 2s 
DECEMBER 3. 
Rochdale CB.—Erection of sec. mod. sch. at Spot- 
land. BS, Town Hall. 


DECEMBER 4. 


NOVEMBER 24. 

Shoreditch BC.—Internal decoration of a i 
mately 59 flats at Teale-st. dwellings and 23 flats at 
St. Leonard’s dwellings. BS, Town Hall, Old-st., BC1. 
Dep. £2 2s. 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 
NOVEMBER 17. 


*tEaling BC.—Repair, reinstatement and improve- 
ment of drains at Hanwell community centre. BS. 


Lowestoft BC.—Erection of 18 flats, Raglan-st. and Dep. £2. 
Jacob-st. BE, 49, High-st., Lowestoft. Dep. £2 2s. NOVEMBER 18. ‘ 
*Maidenhead BC.—Six shops with maisonettes over South Kesteven RDC.—South Kesteven drainage, 
at Larchfield estate. BE&S. Dep. £2 2s. Contract No. 4. Kershaw and Kaufman, consultant 
DECEMBER 10. engineers, 1, Victoria-st., Westminster, SW1. Dep. 
Monmouthshire CC.—Two farmhouses and buildings £5 Ss. NOVEMBER 20 
at Brooks Farm, Raglan. ae Kenrith Gething, Wolv CBC.—Pr = eaten 
os agent, Cambria House, Caerleon, Mon. Church Hill. Or, Tomtt Age 2 alee a em 
DECEMBER 11. £2 2s. 


NOVEMBER 23. 
Cheshunt UDC.—Roads and sewers on the Church- 
la. housing site. E&S, Council Offices, Waltham Cross. 
Herts. Dep. £2 2s. 
Wing RDC.—Sewage pumping station and about 
2,000 yds. rising main to Marsworth: pumping station 
on sewage works at Marsworth. Elliott & Brown. en- 
oes. Stanley House, Pelham-rd.. Nottingham. Dep. 
£3 3s. 


NOVEMBER 24. 
*Blandford Forum BC.—Roads, laying of sewers and 


*Wellingboro’ UDC.—12 shops, 8 maisonettes, 15 
flats and public conveniences at Croyland Hall Farm 
estate. Blackwell, Storry and Scott, architects, Gold- 
st. Chambers, Kettering. Dep. £2 2s. 

DECEMBER 18. 

*New Windsor BC.—{a) 36 flats, Vale House, Ded- 
worth-rd.; and (b) electrical installation work. BE. 
Dep. (a) £2 2s., and (b) £1 Is. 

JANUARY 1. 


*+Bucks CC.—School, Langley. County A, Ayles- 











bury. Dep. £5 5s. T by Feb 6. provision of service mains, east of King’s-rd. housing 
pe 7 4 crcaggrgin “renal site. L. Magnus Austen (F), 8, Parkstone-rd., Poole. 
< y 

<o CBC.—39 flats, Brigstock-rd./Quadrant- Dep. £2 2s NOVEMBER 25. pore 
K eivhi. . ’ : Castleford UDC.—First stage extension o 

Kelvhley__TC.—46__sned __ persons _bungslows__at Airedale sewage works. C, Town Hall. Dep. £5 5s. 

NOVEMBER 26. 
Ketton RDC.—About 4,000 yds. sewers and 


300 yds. pumping main, station and sewage disposal 
works at Ryhall parish. Pick, Everard, Keay and 
Gimson, engineers, 6, Millstone-la., Leicester. Dep. 
£2 2s. 


NOVEMBER %. 

Anglesey CC.—About 14,400 lin. yds. water. mains 
to Aberffraw. Rofe and Raffety, engineers, 3, Vic- 
toria-st., Westminster, S.W.1. Dep. £2 2s. 

DECEMBER 7. 

Eton RDC.—Extensions to Iver North sewage dis- 

posal works. E&S. Dep. £5 5s. 
DECEMBER 8. 

*Carmarthenshire CC.—Site works and foundation 

to infants’ school at Trimsaran, near Lianelly. County 


BOOKS FOR BUILDERS 


HOW TO ESTIMATE 
By JOHN T. REA 


The new 11th edition has been brought up to 
date to September, 1950, with tables giving 
cost increases for materials and labour for 
1936-7, 1939 and 1944-50. Over 680 
illustrations. 21s. net (by post 21s. 10d.) 


DRAINAGE AND SANITATION 
By E. H. BLAKE 
10th Edition just published. 


Revised and re-illustrated. A, Carmarthen. Dep. £5. 
ee : Devizes RDC.—Water supply to North-Pastern 
... This has become a standard volume cover- ses. A. HS. Waters, MICE. cnal 25, Temple- 


ing in a concise and compact measure the 
whole subject.""— The Engineer. 
15s. net (by post 15s. 94.) 


FLETCHER’S QUANTITIES 
Revised by A. E. BAYLIS 
12th Edition revised. 
This famous work presents, in tabulated form, 


row, Birmingham, 2. Dep. £5 5s. 

Norwich City C.—Construction of first stage of new 
sewage disposal works—contract No. 1. City E, City 
Hall. Dep. £5 5s. 

DECEMBER 15. 

Bridgenorth.—Sewerage and sewage disposal works. 
Pick, Everard, Keay and Gimson, consultant 


. engineers, 6, Millstone-la., Leicester. Dep. £5 5s. 
the methods of the valuation and measurement 
of building and engineering work. 700 pp. 
hee demremne, 30s. net (by post 31s.) GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


(LONDON) 


Friern Barnet.—Housres.—UDC has approved the 
erection of nine houses at Church-way, N20, proposed 
by J. Lovesay (Builders), Ltd. 

Lambeth.—DevEeLoPMENT OF SMALL Srres.—Plans 
have been prepared by Gollins, Melvin, Ward & Ptnrs., 
architects, 15, Manchester-sq., WI, for the erection 
for MBC of three houses at sites of Nos. 70-76, Tulse- 
Rattray- 

at 


THE PRINCIPLES OF 
STRUCTURAL MECHANICS 
By PERCY J. WALDRAM 
3rd Edition revised. 
"The success of the book depends not merely 
on the author's obvious mastery of his subject 


... but even more on his uncommon gift of 
lucid explanation." — The Architects’ Journal. 


18s. net (by post 18s. 9d.) 


B. T. BATSFORD LTD. 
Retail Dept., 
15 North Audley Street, London, W.1 


mere-rd., four houses at sites of Nos. 15-19, 
rd. and Nos. 2-4, Bankton-rd., and two 
sites of No. 40, Alexandra-dr. This is part of an 
overall policy of BC to develop small sites with 
standardised forms of dwellings, including two-bed- 
roomed flats of 2-3 storeys, possibly up to the numbe: 
of 150 dwellings. oo 








Dep. £2 2s. 
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Lewisham.—-Housrs AND Fiars.—Approval has been 
given by LCC to proposals by Pearsons, surveyors, 
189, Stanstead-rd., SE23, for the erection of two 
houses on site of Nos. 10-12, Engleheart-rd. and four 
flats on sites of Nos. 62-66, Bovill-rd. 

Lewisham.—Hovuses.—Proposals for the erection of 
six houses on the site of No. 51, Honor Oak-rd. made 
by John G. Barrett, The Den, Honor Oak-rd., have 
been found unobjectionable by MBC. 

Lewisham.—SHOPS AND RECONSTRUCTION.—MBC 
have found unobjectionable in principle proposals 
made by Michaet Barnett & Bampton, architects, 329, 
High Holborn, WC1, for the erection of a new build- 
ing on the sites of Nos. 238-240, Lewisham High-st. as 
shop premises with living accommodation over; and 
the reconstruction of war-damaged shop premises witb 
two flat’ above on the site of No. 242. 

Lewisham.—F.Lats aNnp Houses.—LCC proposals 
for the erection of threé blocks of five-storey flats and 
three blocks of two-storey terraced houses on the site 
at rear of The Pagoda have been approved by MBC. 

Lewisham.—F.iats.—_MBC have found proposals 
made by Peatfield Mayo and Bodgener, AA.RIBA, 3, 
Lloyd’s-pl.; SE3, unobjectionable in principle. They 
allow for the erection of a block of 14 flats at site of 
Nos. 1-4, Blackheath-gr. 

Lewisham.—Houses.—BC has approved the erection 
of four houses on sites of Nos. 14-18, Ringmore-rise, 
proposed by Mabley, Bennett & Ptnrs., ARIBA, 5, 
Weymouth-mews, W1. 

Lewisham.—F.Lats.—Boro’ A proposes the erection 
of 12 flats on sites of Nos. 117-119, Honor Oak-rd.: 
6 flats on sites of Nos. 154-156, Devonshire-rd.; and 
6 flats on sites of Nos. 81-87, Kirkdale. 

_Leyton.—WareHouse ExtTEeNsions.—IP Com. have 
given by-law approval to the proposed extension ot 
their warehouse at 190-192, High-rd., Ell, by the 
ee Co-operative Society, Ltd., 54, Maryland-st.. 


Leyton.—EpucaTIonaL BurpInGc.—Boro’ Ed. Officer 
Proposes the inclusion in 1955-56 building programme 
of developments to increase accommodation at Cap- 
worth-st., Farmer-rd. and Trumpington-rd. 
Secondary Modern Schools, estimated cost £83,000: 
building of annexe at County High School 
for Boys, estimated cost £17,000; and building 
of Gymnasium at Tom Hood Secondary Tech- 
nical School, estimated cost £19,000. Also the in- 
clusion in 1956-57 programme of developments to in- 
crease accommodation at Connaught, Norlington and 
Goodall-rd. Secondary Modern Schools, estimated cost 
£98,750; and new kitchen and dining-room at County 
High School for Girls, estimated cost £18,000. 

LCC.—Scuoot Buitpinc.—MH&LG has approved 
the inclusion of the following projects in LCC’s main 
building programme for Primary and secondary schools 
for 1954-55:— 

Primary schools: Tewkesbury estate area (Lewisham 
West), 440 places, est. cost £73,040: Sydenham Hill 
(Lewisham West), 480 places, est. cost £79,680; South 
Hackney Parochial (Hackney South), 250 places, est. 
cost £41,300; St. Paul’s (Southwark), 400 places, est. 
cost £66,400. 

Secondary schools: County complement to Lady 
Margaret (Fulham West), 1,024 places, est. cost 
£286,600; Camden (St. Pancras North) (remodelling), 
est. cost £100,000; Avery Hill (Woolwich West), 2,080 
places, est. cost £582,400; Charlton RC (Greenwich), 
510 places, est. cost £142,800; Kingswood Drive (Cam- 
berwell, Dulwich), 2,080 places, est. cost £582,400 : 
Launcelot-rd. (Lewisham South), 1,650 places, est 
cost £462,000; Peckham House (Camberwell, Peckham) 
(County complement to Mary Datchelor), 1,590 places, 
est. cost £445,200; Norwood RC (Lambeth, Norwood). 
$10 places, est. cost £142,800; County complement to 
Fog se are Central), 891 places, est. cost 
248.2 otal esti jec 
£3,282 $70 mated cost of the projects are 

MH&LG has also agreed that the following 
secondary school projects may be regarded as a 
reserve list to provide the balance of 25,000 secondary 
school places programmed to start during 1955-56 
and 1956-57:— 

Holland Park area (Kensington South), 2,080 places, 
€st. cost £582,400; Kensington RC (Kensington North), 
510 places, est. cost £142,800: Jews’ secondary (St. 
Pancras North) (first stage of ultimate seven-form 
entry), 510 places, est. coy £142,800; In county college 
building on Prospect-ter. site (Holborn and St. Pancras 
South); St. Michael’s CE (Cities of London and West- 
minster), 510 places, est. cost £142,800: Haverstock 
secondary school (St. 


é Pancras North) (addi- 
tional places), 500 places; In county college 
building on Holloway site (Shoreditch and Fins- 
bury); Risinghill (Shoreditch and Finsbury); 


Division 4, secondary school for about 1.200 laces; 
Northbrooke CE Weihen South), 360 wll est. 
cost £100,800; County complement to Alleyn’s (Cam- 
berwell, Dulwich); Downham RC (Lewisham South), 
510 places, est. cost £142,800: East Lane RC (Ber- 
mondsey); Earlsfield (Wandsworth Central), 2,080 
places, est. cost £582,400. 
_ LCC.—Sate or Srtes.—LCC have sold Essex CC 
just over half an acre at Harold Hil! estate, Essex, for 
a police station, and has also sold MoW about three 
acres of land at Eastwood estate, Wandsworth, for 
an extension of Roehampton hospital. Sites on 
housing estates are to be sold to religious authorities 
for the erection of places of worship as follows: Avery 
Hill, Woolwich (C of E); Harold Hill, Fssex (Baptist 
pa ae ae a Free Church and London Congre- 
onal Union (Incorporated)); an s - 
aaa re gE rpo’ ) d Longstaff, Wands 
Walthamstow.—R EDEVE! OPMENT.—Boro’ A, E&S 1s 
to prepare a scheme for the redevelopment of the 
Wood-st. area by the erection of shops with flats 


above. Also for the redevelopment of the si 
Nos. 35-41, First-ave. 3 m a 
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Walthamstow.—Fiats.—BC have approved schemes 
submitted by Boro’ A, E&S for the erection of six 
flats on a site in Markhouse-rd. and 10 flats on a site 
in Greenleaf-rd. Boro’ A is to report on the possible 
development of a site at the corner of Forest-rd. and 
Bedford-rd. 

Walthamstow.—Factory Exrensions.—TP approval 
has been granted to proposals by British Xylonite Co., 
Ltd., for alterations and extensions to their factory at 
Halex Works, Larkshall-rd. : 

Walthamstow.—INDUSTRIAL Bur_DINGs.—Extensions 
to their factory at Blackhorse-la. have been proposed 
by Duroglass, Ltd. 

Walthamstow.—Facrory.—Proposals have : been 
made by St. Andrew Mills, Ltd., 34, St. Andrew’s-rd., 
E17, for the extension of their factory at 5-7, Higham- 
st. Town planning permission has been granted. 

Walthamstow.—Orrices.—By-law permission has 
been granted to proposals by Tooley and Foster, archi- 
tects, Midland Bank-chbrs., Buckhurst Hill, Essex, for 
the extension of the office block at Short and Mason’s 
factory in MacDonald-rd. 

Walthamstow.—OrrFice RESTORATION.—Proposals by 
Elliott Cox & Ptnrs., architects, 172, Buckingham 
Palace-rd., SW1, for restoration to the office block at 
Asea, Ltd.’s, factory at Fulbourne-rd. have been 
given by-law approval. 

Westminster.—Orrices.—A scheme has been pre- 
pared by Lewis Solomon, Son & Joseph, architects, 21, 
Bloomsbury-way, WC1, for the erection of offices in 
St. James’s-st. The quantity surveyors for the scheme 
are Cyril Sweett & rs.,, FRICS, 48, Bedford-row, 
wcl 

Woolwich.—F.iats.—Plans prepared by BE for erec- 
tion of 42 flats in William Barefoot-dr. have been 
approved by Hsg. Com. 


(PROVINCIAL) 


Altrincham.—TC seek approval for new chapel at 
cemetery, £12,000 est. : 

Ashton-under-Lyne.—Plans submitted to TC by 
Father Kelly, of St. Christopher’s RC Church, Hurst, 
for new church at Hurst : 

Billingham-on-Tees.—UDC to obtain tenders for 
erection of 109 houses on sites 6 and 7 of Roseberry 
estate.—Ubicon, Ltd., being invited by C to submit 
an estimate for bui!ding eight blocks of six houses on 
site. Council’s A, Kitching & Co., 21, Albert-rd., 
Middlesbrough. 

Binley (Coventry).—PC Council, St. Bartholomew’s, 
propose rebuilding of church hall (Rev. P. D. Hewat). 

Birmingham.—-Reg. Hospital Brd. approved follow- 
ing schemes:—Provision of boiler-house and water 
tower, etc., Robert Jones & Agnes Hunt Orthopedic, 
Oswestry, £60,386; sanitary annexes, Tamworth Gene- 
ral, £12,590. 

Bold (Lancs).—Plans being prepared for erection of 
power stn. for British Elec. Auth., by L. J. Couves & 
Partners, Carliol House, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Consult- 
ing E, Williamson, Glasgow. 

Boldon.—-UDC secured loan sanction £71,848 for 
erection of 58 houses at Cleadon. 

Bristol.—City A has submitted plans for 15-storey 
flats to be erected at Barton Hill development area, 
comprising 23 acres and 722 buildings. 

Castle Ward.—UDC to build 146 houses at Bruns- 
wick Village.—Plans by S, J. Dippie, Council Offices. 
Ponteland, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Chadderton.—UDC propose erection houses on 30- 
acre site adjoining Lower Bare Trees site. 

Chapel-en-le-Frith.-RDC seek approval for erec- 
tion additional houses on developed sites at Chinley 
and Hayfield. 

Cleethorpes.—Lindsey CC have decided that a 
start be made in current financial year on sec. mod. 
sch. (first instalment), £129,216. 

Cumberland.—CC to place contract for restoring 
east wing of Cockermouth gram. sch. Plans by Cty. 
A, J. H. Haughan, Porthland-sq., Carlisle. 

Derby.—Sheffield Reg. Hosp. Board propose new 
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accommodation for psychogeriatric unit at K; 
Hosp. Consulting E, Cramp and Frith, hyo 
st., enor bi 

Doncaster.— Britis ylon Spinners, Ltd., 
premises of British Bemberg, Ltd., a go 
alterations to factory. 
_ Droitwich.—RDC propose erection of 116 dwell. 
ings next year including 14 at Wychbold, four at Brad- 
ley Green, six at Tibberton, six at Upton Warren and 
16 at Himbleton. 

Dudley.—TC received approval for expenditure of 
£105,000 as part of school at Simms-la., Netherton 

Hyde.—BC approved preliminary plans for % 
houses at Fleet-st. i 

lingborough.—UDC to 
houses at Addington-rd. 

Jarrow.—Corp. to build four shops 
maisonettes in High-st., at cost £17,000 
Boro’ E, H. W. Perkins. 

Jarrow-on-Tyne.—TC to build four shops and eight 
maisonettes in High-st., at £17,600. BE, H. W.T 
Perkins. 

Keighley.—-TC requested West Riding CC to acquire 
whole of Oak Bank Estate for proposed Keighley 
Boys’ Grammar Sch. 

Kirkham.—UDC propose 41 houses adjoining new 
estate at Freckleton-st. 

Lancs.—CC approved plans and estimate of £101,973 
for Phase 2 of Ashton-under-Lyne College of FE. 

Leeds.—TC propose maternity and child welfare 
centre at Ireland Wood Estate. 

Leeds.—TP Com. approved revised ° plans for 
extension of their premises by F. W. Woolworth & 
Co., on site formerly occupied by Victory Hotel. 

Meriden.—RDC propose adaptations to Old Vicar. 
age at Coleshill to form new offices, £63,000 ex 
Architects, Jackson & Edmunds, Birmingham. 

brough.—Garbutt, Archibald & Archibald, 
23, Albert-rd., prepared plans for four houses in 
Glaisdale-ave., 42 houses in Lunedale-ave. and Tolles 
by-rd., and six houses in Green-la, for Premier Dwell- 
ings (Cleveland), Ltd., builders, Aibert-rd., and con- 


invite tenders for 2% 
and eight 
Plans by 


version of 18, The Avenue into 10 flats, for TC, also | 


for proposed conversion of ‘* Parkside,’ Park-rd 
North, into 14 flats—Theodore Phillips, Son & Co, 
Ltd., North-rd., to build petrol and oil depot in 
North-rd.—Site plans for proposed county college in 
Douglas-st., for EC have been approved.—Thomas A 
Crawford, Borough-rd., prepared plans for temporary 
classrooms at St. Mary’s College, The Avenue, six 
houses in Stanhope-grove, for H. Waddington, 
builder.—C. W. Athey, builder, Windsor-rd., pro- 
poses six houses, Church-la. 
Middlesbrough.—TP Com. given planning permis- 
sion to EC for proposed £170,000 Longlands County 
College, proposed Middle Beck No. 2 sec. tech. mod 
sch. P 
Middlesbrough.—TC plan construction of £25,000 
crematorium near Acklam Cemetery. Plans by BE, 
J. A. Kenyon, Middlesbrough. J 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Plans approved for 12 flats is 
Pooley-rd., 29 houses in Stamfordham-rd., etc., and 
12 flats at Penshaw Green on Montagu estate, for 
City C.—Marshall & Tweedy, 36, Blackett-st., New- 
castle, architects for four houses in Bentinck-rd.. for 
Wesley H. Oliver, builder —A. Parsons & Co., Ltd. 
Heaton, to erect time office and joiners shop - 
Shields-rd., and have prepared their own plans.—Hse 
Com. have had plans approved for 29 houses in Stam- 
fordham-rd., 22 in Binswood-ave., and 12 flats at 
Penshaw-green. G. Kenyon, City A, 13, ¢ loth-marke:, 
—City C received loan sanction £306,251 for 22] houses 
at Kenton North: £143,394 for new Stocksfield-ave. 
cty. prim. sch.—Wilkinson Bros., Pillars Yard. High- 
st., Gateshead, builders, to build 38 houses in Stan- 
way-dr., Newcastle. Z ul 
Northumberland.—CC proposes fire stn. at Wooler 


on site of former workhouse. Cty. A, C. C. —> 
County Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Cty. EC neg C 
ing for site at Alnwick for inf. sch. Cty. A, : 


Brown, County Hall, Newcastle. 


Nottingham.—Proposed maternity and child welfare 


centre at Kingston-st. and Beaumont-st., £18,291. <a 
Preston.—Marland Bros., Eden-st., Forringem oe 
yston-rd., 


pose erection of 33 houses adjoining Cr« 
rington. 


Rotherham.—EC propose sec. mod. sch se ial 
Swallownest, £123,143  est.; getter 0 est. 


sch., £39,477 est.; Dinnington inf. sch.. i. 
and Thrybergh sec. mod. sch., £180,612 est. ion of 
Salford.—TC received Min. sanction [or Lage 
244 dwellings on Liverpool-st. BDA site.— hb Offices 
site on Crescent for erection of Public og aa 
South Shields.—TC to be recommen eer “covered 
Improvement Com. to build bus tn. vee Plans 
approach on site at railway stn., cost £*).0"™ 
by BE, J. Reid. Hill 75 King- 
South Shields.—T. A. Page, Son & Fi", tensions 
st., South Shields, architects for proposed 85) yi 
to South Shields high sch. for girls, om. 4 s eal 
South Shields.—Town Improvement Com. ap. 
£47,000 plan by BE, John Reid, for pr atge De 
in Mile End-rd. on bombed site of former * Seats 
Stockton-on-Tees.—TC to purchase pone Mi te 
Farm for proposed abattoir and catt< . ng appt 
of over 23,000 sq. yd. in Boathouse-'a Bens 
priated for proposed Corp. transport, OCP ir work) 
side Engineering Co., Ltd., to transfer ee ste 
from Brougham-st. to Dog Hill Farm 1 = as com 
TC to lease ‘* Kiora ’’ to Durham CC te or I 
munity centre.—R. Cowan, Finkle-st., aro" °° ‘for J, 
building three-storey premises 1D Viet 3 Char ¢ 
Nicholson, and garage and office — Oy Hight. 
for J. Jobling & Co.—G. P. Stains pean) for 
prepared plans for four houses at mc to 
Moorhouse & Barker, Ltd., beliders- Rosewort, 
eight shops and seven flats in Redhill-rd.. 
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A.—Revised plans approved for 
licensed premises in Durham-rd., for Ind Coope & 
Allsopp, Ltd.. drewers. London.—TC received loan 
action for £175,238 for erecting 171 ‘* No Fines 


D arton-ave. 
ee ce Aven. TC approved layout for 60 
houses en Oak-rd. and “st ngton. 
tse ae Coldfield. —Birmingham Reg. Hospital Brd. 
propose development of Good Hope Hospital, £48,500 


to plans by Boro’ 


—<GPO to commence work shortly on new 
office at Johnson-st. 

PTeemonth.— -Tenders to be obtained by TC for con- 

struction of fire stm. and ambulance depot.—C 

approved revised estimates at £63,000. BE, D. M. 
O Herlihy, 16. Northumberland-sq., South Shields. 

Upwell (Cambs).—Thomas F. Trower, FRIBA, 74, 
Upper-cl., Norwich, has been appointed by the Trus- 
tees, as architect for new Methodist church and sch. 

Walsall. —TC seek loan £87,000 for second instal- 
ment of Forest cty. sec. sch. 

Wellingborouzh.__UDC to invite tenders for shops 
and flats at Croyland estate. 

West Bromwich.—BC appointed W. D. Bond. 3. 
Newhall-st.. Birmingham, as QS for stage 1 of recon- 
struction of swimming baths, £46,830 est. Total est. 
cost, £80,100 £ 

Wolverley.—Governors of Sebright sch. 
new sch. chapel, £20,000 est. 

Worcester.—City E has prepared scheme for exten- 
sions to Guildhall, at est. cost £180,000. Work would 
he in three phases, each of two years’ duration. 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

t Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modification. 

€ Denotes accepted by H.M. Government Depart- 
ments. 


Aberdeen.—Extensions to the Crematorium, for Cor- 
poration. Alexander B. Gardiner (F), architect, 
Housing Offices, Broad-st.. The Castlegate. Aberdeen 
Excavation, brick. building. concrete and allied works. 
‘James Leith, Junr., £7,856. Plumbing, sanitary en- 
gineering and allied works, *Andrew MacRobb. 
Adelphia. £3,140. Joinery, carpentry and allied works, 
"James Blake, Ltd.. Aberdeen. £1,325. 

Accriagton.—Extensions to St. Augustine’s Church 
ch., Bolton-ave.. for the Managers: *Pilkington Bros 
(Church), Ltd., Railway Sawmills, Church, Accring- 
ton 

Aycliffe (Co. Durham).—318 dwellings, 18 lock-up 
garages and cight motor-cycle lock-ups, for Aycliffe 
erent Corporation. G. A. Goldstraw, Cor- 

poration’s Chief A: *Wimpey & Co., Ltd.. Orchard 
House, Newcastle-on-Tyne, £412,624 (subject to 
Ministry approval) 

Billiagham-on-Tees.—100 ‘‘ No Fines ”’ houses, for 
UDC. Architects. Kitching & Co., 21, Albert-rd., 
Middlesbrouch: *G. Wimpev & Co., Ltd., Orchard 
ouse, Newcastle-on-Tyne, £131,163. 

-—Houses for BC:—32 at.Netherton estate 
*City Contractors. Ltd., 40, North John-st., Liverpool. 
£42,610: 31: *Direct Labour. £41.415: 30: *W. B 
Clare. Childwall Priory-rd., £38,757: 13 shops and 13 
maisonettes at St-rrix-la. site: “Lloyd & Cross, Ltd.. 
Birkenhead, £42,937. 

Brighouse.—Frection of ten aged persons’ ag 
- rf a ri Hs sas -la.) site, for TC: *H. Castle & 

British Raibways. —London Midland Region announc 


propose 


that the wing contracts have been placed:— 
Griegs & Son. Ltd., 56, Victoria-st., Westminster, 
London, SWI. for reconstruction of Gospel Oak 
Station, London. Thomas Collier & Sons, Ltd., 
Brown-<t Works, Leigh. Lanes, for repairs to engine 
shed roof. smoke troughs and stacks at Walton-on- 


the-Hi!l motive power depot. Wm. Titmas & Sons. 
2, Barnby-st.. London, NW1, for genera] maintenance 
contract’ for period of two years in respect of Euston 
House, Eversholt-st.: trainmen’s hostel. Polygon-rd.: 


Carlow-st. offices: train arrival bureau. Euston Station. 
fonard Fairclough, Ltd., Adlington. Lanes, for 
lengthening of Bridge No. §1 carrying Wednesbury-rd 
Over railway berwruas Walsall and Pleck, for West 
Midlands ( Board 

— Transport Commission.—Eastern Region of 
British R "avs announce that the undermentioned 
contracts, now been placed:— 

R. F Herron. Ltd.. Station Parade. Ickenham-rd.. 


Ruislip Middx. renewal. repair and regia7ing of roof 
Of locomotive shed at Plaistow Motive Power depot: 
R. F. Herron. Ltd 


Rue . Station Parade. Ickenham-rd.. 
usp. Middx. repairs to. and reconstruction of. roof 
0 engine shed at Parkeston Quay Motive Power depot 
Carlisle. 76 houses at Harraby. for Citv Council. 


City EL. 3. A. Stow. 18. Fisher-st.. Carlisle: *Bar- 
: wick Bros. Alpha Mount. Gilsland (40); *J. Ferguson 
obrston. Bvron- st., Carlisle (30). 


Chapel-en-t+.Frith. — 24 houres at 


Pr sieoe ge Anchor-la., 
ane! 


' RDC: *Senior Building Co., Ltd., Cheadle, 


Chehenhom.—Works for TC. Erection of 15_one- 
i fats at Higgs Cottages. Alstone-la.: *Hol- 
$c ow & Sons. Ltd... £22.897 (subject to certain modi- 
Hon, \2,fiats at Gwernant. Pittville Circus-rd.: 
olland & Witney. Ltd.. £17.907. 
Colne \ allev.—30 houses at Corn Mill Field. Slaith- 


— for UDC: *Holrovd. Brook & Eaglands, Ltd.. 
id Bank Works. Slsithwaite, £40.629. 

in ventrys.—Erection of seven two-bedroomed type 
pees =. for TC: *Besworth & Wakeford, Daven- 


(rec. revised tender). 
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Glasgow. Erect rection of a new public prim. sch. at 
site 11, Merrylee. John MacNab (F). Council Archi- 
tect, Education Offices, Bath-st.. Glasgow: *Brown, 
Frazer & Co.. Ltd., Glasgow, £60. 143. 

Glasgow.—Plans prepared for extensions and addi- 
tions to the flour mills of the 5 emer Milling Co., 
Ltd Blyth & Blyth, engineers and architects, 135. 
George-st., Edinburgh. Excavation, brick, buildi 
and allied works, *Lithgow, Drummond & Co., 4 es, 
Glasgow. Stee! structural engineering and allied works. 
*Redpath, Brown & Co., Ltd., Glasgow. 

Hawick.—Frection of 22 houses at the Burnfoot 
site, for the Corporation. Bee, Council Archi- 
tect. Municipal-bidgs., Hawick. Excavation, brick, 
building and allied works, *James Swanston & Co., 
Ltd., £15.005. Plumbing, sanitary engineering and allied 
works, *William Marjoriebanks, Ltd., Boswells, £4,089. 
Joinery, carpentry and allied works, *J.R. Scott & Son, 
Ltd., Hawick, £9,790. Slating and allied works, *James 
Gibb & Sons, Galashiels, £1.619. Glazing and allied 
works, *James Hay, Hawick, £145. Roughcasting and 
allied works. *Peter Kelly & Sons, Ltd., Edinburgh, 
£816. Electrical fittings, installation and allied works, 
*William F. Murray. Ltd., Hawick, £788. Plaster, 
lathing and allied works, *Richardson & Turnbull, 
Ltd.. Hawick. £2.678 

Houehton-le-Spring. —106 houses at Racecourse ex- 
tension site and S@ houses at Barnwell site, for UDC. 
W. H. Smith. S: *Direct Labour. 

Ipswich.—62 houses, Chantry estate, for BC. BE&S, 


19, Tower-st. Quantities by Ashford, Trower & 
Waller, Ipswich: *“G. & H. Knights, Ltd., 361, Fox- 
hall-rd., Ipswich, £75,548. 

Lanarkshire.-CC to erect a further 38 houses at 


Bonkle: *Athol!l Houses, Ltd., 
existing contract). 

Leek.—4 flats on Haregate estate. for UDC. J. 
Gilchrist. E&S. FRICS. Town Hall: *Tideswell Bros., 
Ltd., Brick Kiln-la., Basford, Stoke-on-Trent, £49, 15. 

LCC.—Alterations to existing sedimentation char- 
nels at northern outfall works to enable mechanical 
flushing to be employed:— 

Charles Brand & Son, Ltd., Westminster £37,428 

W. & C. French, Ltd.. Buckhurst Hill ; 
John Laine & Son. Ltd., Mill Hill 35.554 
Crowley, Russell & Co., Ltd., Westminster 34,025 
Edmund Nuttall, Sons & Co. (London), Ltd., 


£66,783 (extension to 


Westminster 33,130 
Holland & Hannen and Cubitts, Ltd., West- 

minster .. 29,675 
Peter Lind & Co., Ltd.. ‘Westminster 27. 351 


*John Mowlem & ‘Co.. Ltd., Westminster 23.152 
Chief engineer’s comparable estimate is £28,902 17s. 


Construction of five-storey block of 15 flats. seven 
tenants’ store sheds and other work at Blackstock 
estate extension, Islington:— 

A. Tyler & Sons, Ltd., Kensington £34,213 
Rowley Bros.. Ltd.. Tottenham 33.728 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd., Islington .. 31.811 
E. H. Smith (Croydon), Ltd., Croydon 31.124 
J. M. Hill & Sons, Ltd., Wembley et 30,728 
*Thomas & Edge. Ltd., Woolwich 30,645 


Architect’s comparable estimate is £29,485. 
Erection of new cty. sec. sch at King’s Park (Wool- 
wich West):— 
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John Mowlem & Co., Ltd., Westminster .. £653,436 
Thomas & ., Woolwich .. .. 645,690 
Kirk & Kirk, Lid., i ‘> ,000 
Rush & T 8 x .. 639,837 
Wates, Lid., ; se .. 699139 
G. E. Wallis & Sons, Ltd., Westminster .. 629,415 
M. J b, ) aca North 
Low & Co., . Kensington .. 618,732 
H. Smith b reclemory Ltd., Croydon .. 612,316 
Sea, Walker & Slater, Ltd., ; i 
estimate is £583,536 (econo- 


Architect's 


ce —y Aj Co. Ltd., Holborn wy 
‘Haise & Sons, ‘ 500,366 
A. T. Rowley (London), Lid., Tottenham 499.900 
F. R. Hipperson & Son, Ltd., 490,555 
a & Co., Le., i 490,554 

. Smith (Croydon), Led., Croydon - 484 044 


ersons, Lid., Finchley - 472,150 
Rane Tonlen Lid., Sidcup 
Architect’s comparable ‘estimate is £452,247 (econo- 
mies in heating and ventilation installation will reduce 


Price). 
for cty. sec. sch. at Putney Park-la.:— 
Edge, Ltd., a .. £506, 
A. T. Rowley (London), Ltd., Tottenham .. 500,106 
Leslie & Co., Ltd.. K 499, 
Tersons, Ltd., Finchley a 494,511 
Rowley Bros., Ltd., Tottenham 493,777 
M. J. Gleeson (Contractors), Ltd., _ North 
Cheam ae 493, S8i 
Rush & Tompkins, Ltd Sidcup 482,484 
*Gee, Walker & Slater, Lid., Westminster. . 481,667 
Architect's comparable estimate, £482,452. 


Repair and adaptation of 9, Spencer-park, Wands- 
worth, for use as an 


bet” sacar placed by ‘MOW for 

week ending October I 
London: Fuel Research Basene nay Greenwich, Erec- 
tion of fuel . James Carmichael 
(Contrs.), Ltd., 331, 


CTO, St. Sdartion te-Geontt EC. Internal decorations, 
lL WwW. Green (Painters), Ltd., 171, Graham-rd., 
SW19; Cornwall House, Stamford-st., SEI, Internal 
decorations, C. & T. Painters, Ltd., Mordaunt-rd., 
Harlesden, NWI0. Cumberland: Ministry of 

, Nethertown Hostel, Internal and 
a redecoration, Reid Bros., 22, Bank-st.. Car- 
Ss: 


East Lothian: SHO Fire Training School, 
Marine Hotel, Gullane, Construction of drill 

and water tanks, Brown, Fraser & Co., Lid., - 
bridge. North Berwick. Glam: OC, St. Mary’s-sq., 
Swansea, Reconstruction of second floor, and 
repairs, E. Turner & Sons, Lid., 31, 
Swansea. Lancs: Post Office, Meadow-st., Burniey, 
Adaptations for new parcels sorting office, Russell 
Bros., Ltd., Waids House-rd., Nelson, Lancs. 
Gloucs: M/L Medical Exam. Brd., 10, Woodiand- 
rd., Bristol 5, Alterations and adaptations, Stone & 
Co. (Bristol), Ltd., Redland-rd., Bristol 6. Warwick- 
shire: HPO, Birmingh am, East Building. Repairs to 
roof, Rudders & = Ltd.. Chester-st.. Aston, 


Co. Antrim: Building, Connor & Beattie, Lid., 
Belfast. Lancs: Hutting, A. McColl & Son 
(Builders), Ltd., St Kent: Sewage work, 


Electrical installation, Ww. Fr. S 


Inverness-shire : 
Oxfordshire: Roofing, Maurice Hill. 
Reconstruction of water tanks, T. Ringham & Co., 
Ltd., London, SW19. Gloucs: Installation of Lam- 
son tubes, —— Co., = — 
amps Floor repairs, Vigers Os., 
Ltd., London, 
L'eya.—i8 houses at Morfa Nevin, for RDC: *G. I. 
Hughes, Pentraeth, Nevin, £24.420. 
Macciesfield.—14 houses at Marton, for RDC: 
*Machine & Allen, Ltd., £17,438. 
Newcastle-oa-Tyne.—Additions to transformer shop 
ont lary Dane for C. o aS | & Co.. Lu. 
ers: ~— Easten, om Grange, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Steelwork: ‘*A. ~ & Lid., 
Motherwell. 


New Scotland Yard.—Metropolitan Police building 
works: — 


Removal of defective timber to River Dolphin, Wap- 
ping Police Station: “G. Tate & Son, Lid.. £2,503. 
External redecorations, Twickenham Police Station: 
*Ransoms (Hook). Ltd., £522. External redecorations, 
Sunbury Police — *Ransoms (Hook). Ltd.. £987. 

Newtowsards.—i6 houses, four flats and site works 
at Scrabo-rd., for Tc. Bell & Maico!mson, 26 and 27, 
Ocean-bidgs.. 
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Salford. 
*John Dickinson & Son (Bolton), 





Erection of a new police headquarters in 
Ltd., 
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26, Gt. Ormond St., Holborn, W.C.1 


Tel.: CHAncery 7583 (4 lines) 


Telegrams: *‘ EFEMBE, Holb., London.” 
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Sheffield. —Erection of 208 dwellings at Greenhill Estate—Scheme 4 for City Council. 


AMTPI, City A. 


November 6 1953 


p HA Womersley, ARIBA 
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Section 14A Section 14B Section 15 Section 16 ° 

35 Dwellings | 35 Dwellings | 66 Dwellings | 72 Dweilings 

Le 
R. C. Brindley and Co., Ltd. 48,083 48,138 92,284 101,091 
Wm. Memmory and Sons, Ltd. 43,567 43, 83,466 91'501 
Reeves Charlesworth, Ltd. 43,365 43,396 83,236 | 91'199 
Public Works roe 43,159 43,210 82,867 | 90,874 
Melling Bros., Ltd. 43,151 43,149 82,727 90/312 
T. V. Simpson 43,030 43,087 81,680 90,554 
M. J. Gleeson (Contractors), Ltd. 42,345 42,388 81,282 89°125 
J. F. Finnegan and Co. sancaeanets Ltd. 43,018 43,049 80,120 | 88,141 
J. W. Sivil, Ltd. 42,162 42,196 80,808 | 88,631 
W. Redmiie and Sons, Ltd. 42,051 42,100 80,718 88'458 
W. L. Simpson, Ltd. 41,841 41,882 } 80,353 | 88,118 
H. Dernie and Sons 41,154 41,192 | 78,951 |} *86,491 
Redmile and Poole, Ltd. *41,138 *41,182 *78,901 | 86,536 

Salford.—Erection of new police headquarters, for Stockport.—i4 houses at Somerset-close, for TC 

TC, at The Crescent. Architects, Bradshaw, Gass & ‘*Senior Building Co., Ltd., 187, Wilmsiow-rd., 

Hope, 19, Silverwell-st., Bolton: *John Dickinson & Cheadle, £22,558. 

Co. (Bolton), Ltd., Bolton, £250,000 approx. Stockton-on-Tees.—76 houses for TC. T. C. Hart 

Scarborough. —Ten houses at Eastfield, for TC: ley, 28, The Square, Stockton. Boro’ A: *G. Evans, 

*C. R. Coates, Ltd., Scarborough, £12, 448. Bishopton-la., Stockton (4); *Veti & Edwards, Eden- 

Scarborough.—Erection of six ‘‘ Dorran’’ houses ter., Sunderland (26); *Moore & Cartwright, Ltd, 


at Sills Field, Sunderland-rd., and eight on the Old 


Fold estate, for TC: *R. G. Tarran & Son, Ltd., Perth, 
£21,210. 

Shipley.—202 houses at Coach-rd., Baildon, for 
UDC: *Direct Labour, £237,719. 
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Patent 
“Air Pump" 


Ventilator 
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9 
Boyle's 
OVER TWO MILLION 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON 


VENTILATING ENGINEERS 
98 HERRIES STREET, KILBURN LANE, W.TO 
Tel.: LADbroke 2879 


WOOD BLOCK 
FLOORS 


STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 


Victoria Works, 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, S$.W.18 























Mount Pleasant- td., Stockton (46). 

Whitley Bay.—Reconstruction of the Watts-rd. public 
conveniences, for UDC. E. Roberts, S: *Castles, Ltd., 
105, Closefield-grove, Whitley Bay, £21,470 

Wolverhampton.—66 three-storey fiats at Moseley 
Village, Willenhall-rd., for BC: *Bishop, Burns & Co., 
28, Benson-ave., Goldthorn Park, Wolverhampton 


Worcestershire.—Secondary mod. sch, at Brandhall 
estate, Oldbury, for CC. Cty. A:— 
Thomas Lowe & Sons, Ltd., Curzon-st., 
Burton-on-Trent £136,133 


C. Bryant & Son, Ltd., Small Heath, Bir- 


mingham 10 .. 132,787 
_ W. Edwards & Sons, Ltd., Audnam, 
Stourbridge 129,863 
A. H. Guest, Ltd., Coalbournbrook Wharf, 
Stourbridge . , 128,521 
Harris & Co., Ltd., 36, Douglas-rd., Black- 
heath 127,976 
J, Harper & Son, Beeches-ave., Blackheath 124,366 
*Wm. Jackson, Ltd., Langley ‘Green, Bir- 
mingham 121,793 
Worthing.—Houses on the Glebeland estate, Ferring. 
Five pairs type H, five pairs type M, one block type 
N/3, one block type N/2, one pair APB/1. E&S, 15, 
Mill-rd., Worthing:-— 
Gorham (Contractors), Ltd., Goring-by-Sea. . £48,089 
R. S. Duke, Ferring .. 46,550 
Dorset Building Contractors, Brighton |! 46,500 


43,674 
40,421 


Greenways Estate, Ltd., Shoreham . 
*Beamish Builders, Ltd., 123, Gardner-rd., 
Portslade, Sussex 
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